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WEEK ENDING MAY 89, 1891. 


EAT MYSTERIES. 


hat it is, dear, 
leep and still— 
is, the awful calm, 
) pale ane chill, 
not lift again, 
ay call and call ; 
ite solitude of peace 
ver alL =... 
hat it means, -dear, 


heart 
ke our daily way 
it 


) tat gphere 

o leave us go. 

left to wonder still, 
Jo not know. 


»w—our loved and lost, 

1 come this day, 

d ask us, “ What is life?” 
| pore gay. 

y as deep 

ever be ; 

eet it is to us, ° 
ive and see. 

y say, those vanished ones— 
s the thought— 

reet to us, beloved, 

ay tell you naught. 

lit to the quick, 

: death - 4 

i you wou 

of breath.” 

enters life comes not 

dge or intent ; 

ater death must go 

lren sae sa j 

wn, but leve 
yverhead; - 

) the living, 

) the dead. 


Sf 
VERBS COMPARED. 


roverbs are common to widely 

Sometimes the proverb does 
words repeat iteelf in various 
leed, exactly the same thought, 
1 shape and embodiment vary- 
arious countries and periods in 


nt. 
The pot calls the kettle black ;” 
says to the pot, ‘Keep off, or 
e Spaniards, “ The raven crieth 
, blackamoor ;’” the Germans, 
nother ‘Longears ;’” while it 
re is a certain originality in the 
proverb—“ Death said to the 
t, ‘ How ugly you look.’” ; 
illustration of the same fact. 
ranted that “Coals to New- 
y Pritish expression of the 
» a place that which already 
o the sea, faggots to the wood ; 
it is, in the outward garment 
its innermost being it belongs 
1 to all times. Thus, the Greeks 
,” Attica abounding with these 
chantments to Egypt.’ Egypt 
he head-quarters of all magic ; 
-to Hindostan ;” while in the 
| the proverb, “Indulgence to 
centre and source of spiritual 
o means exhaust the list. 
variations of the same descrip- 
nin through uite so many 
he Gecnint ‘Who lets one sit 
have him presently sit on his 
“Tf you suffer a calf to be laid 
they'll clap on the cow ;” and 
h “Give me where I may sit 
re I may lie down.” They all 
nd the same hint—that undue 


liberties are best resisted at the outset, being otherwise 
liable to be followed up by other and greater ones. 
Not very different are these that follow. We say, 
“Daub yourself with honey, and you'll be covered with 
flies ;” the Danes, “ Make you an ass, and you'll 
have hg Bb sack on your shoulders ;” while | 
French, “ Who makes hiniself'a sheep, the wolf devours 


him ;” and the Persians, “ Be not all sugar, or. the. 


world will. swallow thee up;” to which they add, how- 
ever, as its necessary complement, “nor yet. all worm- 
wood, or the world will spit thee out.” r, in, we 
are content to say, without a figure, “The receiver is as 
bad as the thief ;” but the French say, more figura. 
tively, “He sins as‘much who holds the sack as he 
who puts into if;” and the Germans, “ He who holds 
the ladder is as guilty as he who mounts the wall” 


a, Se 
IN PRAISE OF THE SMITHS. 


AN orator, named Smith, thus held forth to an 
amused audience in praise of his cognomen :—“ Gentle- 
men, my name is Smith, and I an press to say I am 
not ashamed of it. . It may be that no person in this 
crowd owns this very uncommon name. If, however, 
there be one such, Ict him hold up his head, pull up his 


dickey, turn out his toes, take courage, thank his 
stars that there are a few more of the same sort. 
** Smith, gentlemen, is an illustrious name, 


And stands very high in the annals of fame ; 
Let White, Brown, and Jones increase as they will, 
Believe me, that Smith will outnumber them still. 


“Gentlemen, I am proud of being an original Smith— | 


not a Smithe, nor a Smyth, but a regular, natural 
S-m-i-t-h, Smith. Putting a ‘y’ inthe middle, or an 
*e’ at the end won't do, gentlemen. Who ever heard 
of a great man of the name of Smyth or Smithe? Echo 
anewers who? and hag be y = nobody. But as for 
Smith, plain S-m-i-t-h, Smith, why the pillars of fame 
are covered with that honoured and revered name. 

“Who were the most racy, witty, and the most popular 
authors of this century? Horace and Albert Smith. 
Who the most original, pithy, and humorous preacher? 
The Rev. Sidney Smith. And who, I ask—and I ask 
the question most seriously and soberly—who, I say, 
is that man, and what is his name, who has fought the 
most battles, made the most speeches, preached the 
most sermons, held the most offices, the most 
songs, written the most ms, cou the most 
women, kissed the most ide, os married the: most 
widows? History says, I say, you say, and everybody 
says, John Smith.” 


QUAINT SIGNATURES. 


——— 


Oor ancestors dealt largely in quaint signatures. 
“Your Majesty's dog,” is the Duke of Buckingham’s 
usual signature to James I. “ Your brother to power,” 
is John Knox’s conclusion to a letter addressed by him 
in 1558 to Fox, the martyrologist. Margaret, Duchess 
of Newcastle, whose writings Charles Lamb eo much 
extoHed, signs her dedicatory epistle to her husband, 
“Your honest wife.” 

“Your own Valentine,” “Your own man,” “ Your 
poor priest,” “ Your true leigeman,” “ Your own,” 
“ Your cousin—otherwise to be called by God’s grace,” 
writes one tifteenth-century dame toa youthful kins- 
man, to whom she was desirous to stand in the rela- 
tion of mother-in-law. Modern etiquette is lax in the 
form of signature, the formal “ respects” and “duty” 
of former days being no longer required. We think 
it is one of Addison’s Specrators which extols the 
good breeding of a gentleman who always signs to his 
wife, “ Your obliged and grateful husband,” in recog- 
nition of the favour she bestowed upon him. : 

There is much pathos in the signature Queen Eliza- 
beth appended to the lines composed by her when 
Princess and confined in the Tower : 

‘Much suspected of me 
eer roved can be, 
Queen Elizabeth. —Prisoner.” 

Equally expressive is the style in which in later 
days she concluded a letter to the “proud prelate” 
who had dared to oppose her, “ Yours as you shall 
demexn yourself.” 


> 
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to recover the day after its publication. 
—f —__ 
Ir is’ believed that if Alexander Selkirk could have 


spent of hour in a railway waiting-room he would 
tare pene beak to his desert iiland by the first train, 
to find "it, by contrast, a place of excitement and'a 
wilderness of delight. 7 
sf 
A WovEt idea has occurred to a Liverpool trades- 
man, who advertises that he is able to sell cheaper 
than others because he isa bachelor without encum- 
brances, and does not want the profits of a married 
man with a large family. 
—————anie eS 
Covurte or Passencers (lpoking out of train win- 
dows): “Gracious, there’s a train coming to meet us 
on the same line of rails! There will be a collision |” 
Third Passenger (furious): “If I had known this, I 
wouldn’t have taken a return ticket !” 
—_—_~j-—___. 
Mars. Economy (to husband, on his birthday): “I 
have often wondered, my deas, why you dida't ba 


ur cigars wholesale when the times are so hard. . 
anted all over the town to-day until I found a gr 
place, and I got a real bargain in this lovely box. I[¢ 


18 filled with a hundred cigars, and—would you believe 
it —all I gave was three and tenpence !” 
a ete 

Fervovous Motrazr: “I want Lilian to be highly 
accomplished—tfit to shino in society. She is only ten 
now, but she can sing quite sweetly. Lilian, sing ‘ Pull 
down the blind !’ dear.” 

Grim Visitor (who is a lady doctor): “I do not wish 
Mary Ann: to have accomplishments. I want her to 
have science. She is riow six, but she is well up im 
physiology. Mary Ann, say your bones /” : : 

mat s 

Mes. B. is one of those energetic, quick-motioned 
women who carry their work by assault. One day she 
had started across the rdom on some errand, but mid- 
way forgot what it was, 

What was I going for ¢” she asked aloud. 

Two-year-old, seated on the floor, and always liable 
to be swept up in one of her mother’s hurricane pas- 
sages, asked meekly : 

“ Was 00 goin’ for me?” 

. ——jo—__—_. 
NEWSPAPERS are sometimes valued on grounds apart 


from their literary merits. contem says that 
recently a grocer confidentially told him © pre- 
ferred the Saturpay Review to any of the other 


Scere, because a page of it would hold expctly a 
pound of sugar. Upon another occasion a waiter at a 
tavern expressed a preference for Pearson's Weekly, 
on the ground that the quality of the paper made 18 
suitable for screwing up coppers. 

ie 


An Op Lapy's Resovurce.—Many years ago, while 
travelling in the East, an old English lady, with a 

ood deal of character and a complete set of false teeth, 

ecame temporarily separated from the rest of her 
party, and was soon surrounded by a crowd of Arabs, 
eager, curious, and clamouring for ’ After a 
while their attentions became very unwelcome, if not 
positively alarming ; so, thinking that at all events 
the experiment could do no harm, she suddenly whipped 
out her false teeth and snapped them vigorously in 
the face of the Arabs. The effect was be ero the 
horror-struck natives took to their heels, the lady 
got back to her tent in safety. 


THE LOVERS’ PRIZE. 


We regret to say that owing to the immense number 
of cou to hand, and the careful inquiries that have 
to be instituted, we find it impossible to announce the 
resu.t of this competition in thisissaa 

Noe hope that by next week everything may be 
sett! 
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THE DILEMMA AT ELDORADO. 


Tae news that Poker Jim had been canght by the 
sheriff just over the big pier oe ate 
mini been brought back to camp, travelled 
rapidl Br one to another of the claims. Both men 
—the hunted and the hunter—were well known, and 
both were noted for coolness and bravery. It had 
been even betting when the men heard that little Jack 
Welsh had started out after Jim, whether he would 
succeed in bringing him back with him, or whether, as 
seemed more probable, the sheriff would only be one 
more added to the already large collection w ich Jim 
kept in his private graveyard. As it happened, Jack 
had got the “drop ” on his man, and Jim thrown 
mp By handa, convinced that if the game was not 
played out, it was no time to risk anything then. 

the two men ridden quietly and amicably 
back together, and the gambler was now aitting on 4 
chair in the hotel, talking as nonchalantly to his many 
visitors as ever he i 
there was no question that Jim had “sand, 
of it. D , as usual, with gres A 
a cigar between his lips, and bis whi ; 
clasped round his kn he answered the questions 
about his capture, and spoke of the musder he 
bad committed as coolly as though he was not 
at all interested in the result. Opposite to 
him, also smoking, was Jack Welsh, a small, quiet- 
looking man, with a particularly gentle look about his 
eyes. et there were not many, even in that crowd, 
acca’ to take their lives in their_hands, who 
would have relished trouble with “ Little Jack.” 

The facts of the case were simple. Jim had sat down 
to pluy poker with Charlie Atwood, Charlie being 
the worse for drink at the time. Dares he pee Jim 
had been accused of cheating, and he had there and 
then shot his adversary, killing him instantly. Then 
he had run away. Under ordinary circumstances the 
death of Charlie Atwood would not have made much 
impression, because he was by no means popular with 
bis fellows ; but Jim had been far too lucky of late, and 
ehooting scrapes were getting much too common. So 
Jack had gone after Ein, and there was not much 
doubt how it would end. , 

The court was convened, with Judge Lynch—his 
real name was Peter Jackson—in the chair, and a jury 
cauly seated on the bar in the saloon. 

nore was little to say ; the killing had been wit- 
nessed by a dozen at least, and there was practically 
no defence. In fact, the jury were about to find a 
verdict without leaving their seats, when there was a 
clatter of hoofs outside as the six horses which drew 
the stage pulled up before the so-called hotel. 

“Say, boys,” broke in one of the loungers at the 
door, “ Baldy’s got a woman with him, an’, by George, 
if there aint a little gal, too!” he added, in great 
excitement, making for the porch as he spoke. 

The court adjourned. It was not every da that a 
woman came to Eldorado ; and, as fora child, the great 
majority of men had not seen one for years. The 
woman came up the steps, leading her little one with 
ber. She was rather small and stight, but even the 
dust with which she was covered could not hide the 
honest look which shone out of her eyes, nor the 
pleasant expression on her face. Colonel Green 
stepped forward. 

“ Pleased t’ welcome you in Eldorado, marm,” he said, 
with a bow. “IT hope—I may say we all hope—you'll 
stay fur some time.’ 

“Thank you, sir,” was_the answer, in just such a 
soft voice as one would ex from her. “I have 
come to join my husband. You know him, sir?” she 
added, anxiously. 

“Undoubtedly, marm. I know him if he lives in 
this camp. What might bis name be?” 

“ Foster—James Foster. He has some business 
bere, he wrote to me.” 

Several of the men turned absolutely pale, while 
the sheriff hastlt stepped into the saloon where Jim 
was sitting, guarded by two men, revolver in hand. 

“ Say, Jim, vour name's Foster, isp’t it?” 

“ Yes, why ¢’ 

“ Man alive, your wife’s outside !” 

“What! Alice” 

“ Here, you two, put them weapons away ; an’, Jim, 
you come with me.” 

The two men walked to the door, and the next 
moment the little woman was clasped in Poker Jim’s 
arms. A moment afterwards he had his child. The 
wen, who looked on in amazement at this strange scene, 
stared at each other in a dumb, hesitating kind of way. 
It was perfectly evident to all of them that, whatever 
Jim’s faults might be, his wife was very much in love 
with him, and, although this would not be acce ted as 
a plea for the defence in any regular court of law, no 
one who has not had experience of the mining camps 
in the far West in the early days can understand what 
& tremendous influence it had upon the men of 
Eldorado. 

At last Jim said, “Come upstairs, Allie. You want 


to wash off the dust from the trip, and get this young 
one cleaned up a bit” (hugging his child as he spoke) ; 
“some of the boys will bring your trunk up, won't 


you?” 
“You go up with Mrs. Foster, Jim,” said the judge. 
" We'll excuse you,” he added, significantly. 


So Poker Jim led the way to the only room the hotel 
had, and the crowd were left behind. 

~ Waal, I'm blessed if this ain’t the queerest start !” 
said Tom Webster, reflectively. 

“Say, judge, what'll we do now! We can't bh 
the man the day that his wife comes,” remark 


Missouri Pete. 

“Pears t? me,” said Hank Brown, as he cut off the 
end of a cigar, ‘ez how Charlie Atwood wernt no 
great shakes arter all.” 

“That’s so,” remarked several of the crowd. _ 

“We uns all ’member time the Big Bank sluice wer 
robbed, an’ ef Charlie did’nt hav’ a ‘% that ar biz, 
I'm a greaser,” said Texas. 


a rape yen fellers had better pass a resolution 0’ 


thanks t’ Jim fur shootin’ of him,” said the sheriff, 
Set 
“Wa'al, now, Jack, are you the man ez'll vote fur 


hangin’ Jem, an’ his wife an’ kid right yere in this 
hotel?” asked Texas. . 

“Ef Jim oughter be hung afore, I don’t see how his 
wife an’ kid’s goin’ t’ change it.” . 

“Waral, 1 suppose thats tree. Same time, sheriff, 
youkin count me out o’ anything o’ that kind.” 

“ An’ me,” ‘an’ me,” came from a dozen others. 

“S’pose we waits t' see what Jim says. Likely he’s 
interested some,” said the ju suggestively. “In 
th’ meantime, gentlemen, what'll yer take! on 

It must have been half an hour before Jim came 
downstairs and walked into the bar-room. You could 
not say that he was paler than usual, because he was 
always pale ; but there was a set lock about his face 
i was rarely seen there, even when the stakes 
were largest and the board was covered with gold. He 
walked up to the bar, asked for a glass of water—for 
Jim never took anything stronger—“ it spoiled his 
hand,” he said—drank it, and faced the rest. 

“Boys,” he said, in a somewhat hard voice, as be 

azed round the circle with unshrinking eyes, “ you ail 
ets that my wife is upstairs. Now, she don't know 
I'ma gambler, for I never let on anything of the kind 
to her. She thinks I’m an agent of some kind. What- 
ever I've been, she’s good, my Allie is—good as gold.” 
Here his voice shook for a moment, but he clcared his 
throat and went on: 

“T've always managed to keep her in money some- 
how. You remember, colonel, when I went flat hroke, 
ae lent me 500 dollars. Well, that went to Allie, all 

ut fifty, and I got up again.” 

The colonel nodded. 

“Now I shot Atwood, and I'd shoot him or any 
man who said what he did to me. You boys naturally 
want to hang me. I don't blame you one it for that. 
It's natural. But if you hang me it'll break Allie’s 
heart. It don't meke any difference to you how I die 
so long as I pass in my checke. If ou'll agree, 1'!l 
go up to-morrow on the divide, and I'if fall off the slide 
there. You'll be satisfied, and Allie will think it’s an 
accident. I've got about nine thousand in dust, and 

ou will’ see she gets it. There isn’t any gentleman 
ere oat doubts that I will do what I say, I sup- 

se 1” 

“Wa‘al, no, Jim, thar ain't,” said Texas, and he was 
not contradicted. There was a long pause, during 
which the men gazed blankly at each other. At last 
Jim broke the silence. 

“Boys, ’'m going upstaira to Allie, and you can 
make up your minds while I’m gone. 1 suppose,” he 
added, quietly, *I had better spend what time I've 
got with her and the baby. I may say that, if you're 
particular, one of you may shoot me—any way 80 a8 
‘Allie thinks it’s an accident.” 

When Jim had left the room the discussion broke 
out again. His proposition had excited a ood deal of 
admiration among those who heard it, and had by no 
means lessened the feeling in his favour. At last a 
resolution was come to, and the sheriff was sent up- 
stairs to call him. While he was gone the little girl 
came in, and she was at once surrounded by the crowd. 
Sugar, the only substitute for candy the place afforded, 
specimens of gold, poker chips, and vario other gifts, 
were showered upon her as she sat on the “ judge's” 
knee ; that judge who but an hour before had been on 
the point of condemning her father to death. Jim 
ne down, axl the little one climbed into his arins. 
“Papa! oh, my own papa ! 

The heade of sweat stood out on his forehead as he 
caught her up and strained her to his breast. 

“Boys, tell me what it is to be,” he said, hoarsely. 

“Jim,” said the judge, “ we have concluded for t’ let 
you go free. But you've been mighty nigh swingin’, I 
can tell you; an’ we wants you to give up the 
keards.” 

“Do you suppose, man, that Tm going to play while 
I've got these two to care for? No, sir. 

_ “Start a store, Jim. You've got dust enou h ; and 
if you hain, you kin have my pile,” broke in Texas. 

“That's what Ill do! Thanks, old man, but I reckon 
Ican carry the game and play a lone hand.” 

It must have been five—no, it was seven years, 
afterwards, that James Foster, senior partner of Jamcs 
Foster and Co., went to the State Senate from Sacra- 
mento county ; and with him, as he left the camp on 
the stage, driven by that same Baldy who arrived Just 
in time before, was the aweet face of his‘ Allie.” No 
more respected legislator ever bid good-bye to his 
constituents, 


. Weak ENpine 
May 9, 1801. 


that the voluntary contributor has a w: 
chance of getting a ing unless h 


of remarkable Ache | originalit; 4 The 


better than anybody 
sometimes makes mistak 


“ You ask what opportunity an unknown wri 
of securing the acceptance of any article that Me, ver 
offer to us. I sup the best answer would be that 
it depends upon the article itself. Most of the articles 
submitted to us do not repay the trouble of reading 
but out of a great mass of chaff we do occasional] 

a grain or twoof wheat. It is tiresome and réliches 
gleaning, though, as a whole. Juast look at the situa- 
tion we are in. if writers would only stop to consider 
it, they would see more clearly tbam they often do 
why what they offer is so £ gy Boe gee I 
know it is the fashion to laugh at this word, but the 
fact is that it expresses the exact truth in man 

cases. M 

“Athing may be good in itself, but yet not suitable 
for our columns. We never go into mourning because 
amanuscript which we have rejected is accepted some- 
where else. I ask you to look at the situation in which 
we editors find ourselves; and from one magazine 
office it is easy to gather the state of affaira at all 
There can be no grent ditference. 

“We print twelve numbers in the year. In each 
number we publish on an average twelve or thirteen 
articles. Suppose we say thatin the course of a year 
we print 150 articles or so. Now, how many manu- 
scripts do you suppose are offered to us in the course 
of a year! Something over 4,000. If we chose to 
make up the entire magazine from year’s beginning to 
year's end with the voluntary contributions, we should 
still perforce have to reject 3,850 articles. ‘fhere is no 
escape from this arithmetic ; every would-be contn- 
butor ean figure the matter out for himself and see 
how it stands. 

“Bat everybody knows, or ought to know if be 
undertakes to write for the magazines, that most of the 
contributions are written in pursuance of arrange 
wents made with the editor, that they are ordered long 
in advance, and that the majority are furnished by 
ten who are skilled writers or recognised authorities 
in aome field of literary activity. Suppose that we 
find ourselves able to use one voluntary contribution 
in each nutnber ; that would bea large proportion, but, 
when this has been done, bow stands it with the 
voluntary contributors? 

“On that basis, about one-third of one per cent. of the 
manuscripts offered would be used ; but as a matter of 
fact the magazine does not contain, on the ave one 
unsolicited article in every issue. One-fourth of one 
per cent. would perhaps pretty accurately represent 
the number of voluntary contributions that are ac 
cepted. Anyone familiar with the Jaw of chance can 
figure out the probabilities in his own case when he 
sends in an article. Always remember, however, that, 
as I said at the beginning, much depends on the article 
itself. If it possesses special ment of any the 
writer may be pretty certain that it will be found out. 
Nothing delights the heart of an editor so much as to 
make a valuable find. It means an increased reputa- 
tion for his publication whioh can hardly be obtained 
in any other way. 

“Do you wonder, then, that I said it hardly pays 08 
for the time and trouble of handling the large number 
ef manuscripts which we. receive ! Fortunately, the 

reat majority of them do not have to be read in fu 

age or two, or a few cs at the utmost, are 
sufficient in most cases. Authors sometimes endeavour 
to catch the editor by pasting the pages together or 
by trying some other trick, 80 as to determine, in cas® 
he gets his manuscript back, whether it has been! 
or not. Such devices are useless, even stupid. Editors 
read every manuscript sufficiently to know what its 
quality is, whether it requires the reading cf one or & 
hundred pages. I believe this is conscientiously done 
in every office. I know that, eo far as ours 18 OOF 
cerned, everything that comes to hand is fairly 
considered. 

“But do aspiring writers ever ask themselves what 
right they have to impose such a burden on defence 
less editors? I think it would be an excellent thing 
for magazine and newspaper editors to enter into an 
agreement not to read any manuscripts that are not 
typewritten; and if I could have my own way I wou 
insist on charging an entrance fee for every Ulan 
script—so much per thousand waads That would ten 
to lessen the labours of editors, who get no sympa! ys 
while I am convinced that a good dea- of most Meal 


able time is wasted on ambitious but unsuce 
literary aspirants.” 


ar orator ee aS eee i 


epee bBB8BAi dg rota 
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GRIM RUSSIAN HUMOUR. 
Tumaz is not a day without its new pai of bar- 


the greater part of the stories that one hears oftenest 
now are of cruelty to the Jews ; for the Jew is every- 
where, and has many friends, and proper and effective 
of making known his grievances. The latest 
of this kind that the writer has heard hasa 
certain grim Tartar humour in it. 
tof the North-West of Russia, the 
the Governor, returning from a promenade, 
tered a Jew, who not only did not turn out of 
bow low to her, but kept on his way in 
as to jostle her, and, it is said, to push 
There was a police officer near at hand, 
py arrested the - and Oe aint to deci 
governor’s orders, thirty blows of the 
bestowed upon him. 
far there is nothing extraordinary about the 
, and one is not inclined to sympathise greatly 
i offender knouted for so ungallant an offence. 
iemore to come. The day after the punish- 
been infiicted : Jewish lnwyer coll ha ed 
respectfu representing that the last 
said, denned of. his excellency a 


Heo tate 
Pitt ses 
EP pes dh 


i , your excellency.” 

° Very go to the prefect of police. Inthe mean- 

time I wilt give him orders that your request shall be 
ied with.” 


Shortly afterwards the lawyer called upon tke pre- 
feet of police for his copy. 

“Ah, to see you,” said the piefect; “IT have re- 
ceived the governor's orders, and the—the document is 
ready to Le given to you. Guard, conduct the gentle- 
man. 


The conducted the lawyer to the very room 
in which his client had been flogged ; and there, for the 
exact copy which he had demanded, a second edition 
of the thirty blows of the knout was imprinted upon 
his own erudite back. 


2. 
co 


THIEVES’ BARS. 


Turez are at Berlin some scores of pubic bars, the 
ters of which belong exclusively to the criminal 
They are kept in the hasements of houses, no 

i sige boar tell of their extstence, and 
et night the hight from the windows falls faintly 
through closely-drawn curtains into the street. The 
frequenters are professional thieves, their accomplices, 
and receivers of stolen goods. 

The conversation in these places is always carried 
en in a low voice, and everybody drinks and_gambles. 

° are rare, for as soon as a quarrel threatens 
te meiny, the neighbours of the disputants 
interfere in order te avoid any uproar. Some- 
times the door is rapidly opened, a head is thrust -in, 
and the new comer cries out, “ Lampen.” 

At this word a general rush towards the dogr tom- 
mences, the innkeeper hurries the glasses aff the table, 
and when the police arrive the room is empty. Both 
at Berlin and at Frankfort public-houses o’ this kind 
have a chain of outposts formed by a number of poor 
wretches who, for a few pence, keep a look-out, and 
report ag soon as any sign of danger appears on the 
horizon. ; . 

If ever the police succeed in capturing one of these 
thieves, the malefactor hardly offers any resistance. 


~ 


ANTIQUITIES TO ORDER. 


A rew years ago agents used to be sent all through the 
yarel pers of = to pick up superannuated furni- 
tare of every kind—such as was found in farmhouses, 
pecs teagan and elsewhere, having been handed 
down generation to generation in the families of 
long-reaident natives. latter were usually willing 

h to part with the treasures, which were only 
valuable in the eyes of people of esthetic tastes, and 
the dealer paid a mere song for the articles, reaping a 
big pat But now the soppy obtained in this way 
has practically exhausted. ‘The result is, that there 
are not enough of these precious relics to go round, so 
it ia a blessing that provision is made for reproducing 
them indefinitely at comparatively cheap rates. 

The most approved method of giving a floor or wall 
the look of old age is to scrub it at intervals with gallons 
ef old ale. This produces a fine effect. 

Mahogany is generally used for the manufacture of 
antigue pieces of furniture. In its natural state it is 
no darker than black walnut, and to make it of the 
proper hue staining must be resorted to. If oak is 
wanted, it is rubbed with common shoe-blacking, and 

usual wax finish put on afterwards. This is war- 
ranted to add fifty years to the apparent history of a 
hareau or desk in one hour. For the inside of the chest 
or bureau pine is employed, and this is given the re- 
oe of antiquity by repeatedly aang a gun 
with nothing but powder, and plenty of it, into 


the drawers and round them until the surfaces 
exposed are sufficiently discoloured, and all full of 
those curious indentations which ordinarily indicate 


age. ; 

Another process is to wash the drawers, etc., with a 
coarse sponge aor in powerful acid, which eats the 
wood here and there, and effects the same result. 
Brass fittings are manufactured in all the ancient 
designs that ever were used. In order to make them 
look dull and old, the moulds in which the brass is 
cast are rubbed and chipped somewhat, and in them a 
little gunpowder is placed and fired with a match. 
This occasions a discoiouration, which seems to betoken 
the action of Time’s gnawing teeth, and the_ same is 
warranted to last until the merchandise is sold, though 
not much longer. 

A special branch of the work has to do with clocks 
of the ancient upright pattern, which are copied in 
every detail from the really old ones. Even the metal 
faces with their curious numerals are imitated, and the 
works of modern pattern are permitted to lie in a 
dusty corner and oxidise comfortably while the frame- 
work is in process of construction. There is nothing, 
the makers say, in the line of back-number furniture, 
that cannot be produced at a few days’ notice from 
brand-new materials, and yet so like the old that no 
ordinary person could possibly tell the difference. 


es 
cs TO SUCH BASE USES.” 


Mrs. Baros Metre wasan assiduous correspondent 
of David Hume's, and carefully preserved all his 
letters. On hearing of the death of the plilosopber, 
she felicitated herself upon possessing so many of his 
epistolary compositions, as she expected that every 
fragment of his writings would now be eagerly 
appreciated, and that her Ictters, of course, would 
make a most respectable appearance in some printed 
form or another, whether in a collection of his corres- 
pendence or embodied in his biography. She said to 

er friends one day : ' 

“T have most carefully preserved the letters of my 
illustrious friend, putting then always intoa drawer 
by themselves as I got them ; and they must now form, 
I assure you, a very large bundle”; and she was re- 
quested to produce them. On opening the drawer, 
however, she recollected that, some time before, she 
had tied up the letters in bundles, and placed them 
in alumber-room. Thither they all trooped off, with 


the kitchen maid asa convoy, and, after some difficu!ty, 


the exact location of the letters was ascertained. 

“ What has become, Jenny,” said Mrs. Mure, “ of the 
bundles tied up with a red tape, that I put into that 
corner? You must surely remember them. Where do 
you think they are?” 

“Lor bless me, ma'am,’ cried Jenny, “I’ve been 
singcing hens wi’ them this half-year.” 

Such was the ignominious fate of one large branch 
of the correspondence of this eminent philosopher. 


——EEE— 
FOUR FAMOUS SCHOOLBOYS. 


Sone of our most famous men have been remarkable 
at school for the negleet of the manly sports indulged 
in by their school-fellows, and which, it is believed, do 
so much towards turning our youths into heroes, 
though they possessed much of the nature of thefr 
common-place companions in regard to learning, and 
neglected their lessons with equal assiduity. 

saac Newton was sent at the age of twelve to the 
Grammar School at Grantham. He was inattentive to 
his studies—a trait which has marked many other cele- 
brities, though we have known less clever boys afflicted 
in the same manner. He maintained his position as 
last boy in the class till a kick administered by the 
boy above him appears to have stimulated his energies 
and roused him to action. 

After Sighting and defeating his enemy, he still fur- 
ther revenged himself by working his way above him, 
till he finally reached the top of the class. He took 
part in noneof his penoolie laws Fen but devoted his 

lay-hours to the construction of mechanical toys. The 
Fecaect appearance of comets occasioned much alarm 
among the country people, and was the cause of bring- 
ing many prophets into ewinence, till they were dis- 
covered to be caused by young Newton fying his kite 
with a paper lantern tied to the tail. He obtained 
some reputation as a poet during his stay at school, 
though none of his verses have been handed down to 
terity, for which we, speaking for posterity, are 
profoundly thankful. : 

Chelsea enioge the distinction of having first _re- 

ceived Arthur Wellesley, afterwards the Duke of Wel- 


| lington, for the purpose of training his young ideas. 


His chief recreation while at school was to lean against 
a tree, and in a Jazy and indolent manner criticise the 
performances of his schoolfellows at marblea and 
other games ; but he could never be induced to play 
himself. However, on one occasion, while on a visit 
to North Wales, a boy named David Evans persuaded 
him to have agame of marbles; but, alas! the game had 
not proceeded far when the future conqueror was 
charged with stealing his companion’s marbles, and, 
aa he refused to give them up, the boy called his sister, 
a gir! of ten, to his assistance, 


Bhe attacked the budding hero in a scientific manner, 
and compelled him to is his ill-gotten. 
and retire from the con in tears. Ina fight « 
Bobus Smith, brother of the Rev. Sydney Smith, how- 
ever, he was more successful, inflicting summary chas- 
tisement on that individual, who, in after years, used 
to call himself the Duke of Wellington’s tirst victory. 

Dr. Johnson in his schooldays was chiefly remark- 
able for laziness and a habit of putting off disagreeable 
tasks for an indefinite period. His extrao 
memory enabled him to easily perform his task when 
once fairly started. He greatly enjoyed being carried 
into sehoo every 6 ing by three of his schoo 
and in return for the distinction thus accorded him 
often helped them very materially with their lessons. 
He cared little for the usual games, but invented a 
winter pastime, which always gave him great delight 
when he could indulge in it. This was to go upon 
ice with bare feet, and a rope fastened to his waist 
= be dragged about by a hilarious group of school- 

lows. 

He is stated to, have been fond of ry, though, 
like most others, who, in spite of their greatness, 
are but mortal, he never read a poem through. 
Romances were his favourite reading at school, and 
when on leaving he returned home and entered his 
father’s establishment to learn the business, this 
fatal habit prevented him attaining any success. in 
life as a tradesman. ; 

Sir Henry Havelock was known at school by the 
acaneme of Ae Palos | cotrectics for Old 
Philosopher, whic! ini is generally 
‘meditative and calm deneenniout: 
in manly sports. a 

Bat though quiet and thoughtful at school, he endured 
hardships and ditficulties in India, and created a sensa- 
tion among his foes, in a manner which those who bad 
spent their youth in athletics could not surpass. 


————-—— 

AY it is one minute after eight o'clock it is past 
eight. When it is thirty minutes after eight it is only 
half-past eight. Here is another discovery to make 
the world pause and feel sad.’ 


“Mama, you read the other day that a tiger died 
of eating sawdust.” | 

“Yes, dear; he swallowed it with his food. Saw- 
dust was thrown into his cage to keep it clean.” 

“Mamma, is there any cliance of my doll dying? 
She’s gone and eaten herself full of sawdust !” 


“GeorGE, dear,” said a sweet young wife to her 
husband, “I’ve had a talk with the servants this 
morning, and have agreed to raise their wages. They 
said everything was so dear now—rent was so high, 
and the price of meat and butter had risen to such a 
price. I thought this was reasonable, because I’ve 80 
often heard you complain of the same thing.” 

rie 

A THIN old man, with a rag-bag in his hand, was 
picking © a large number of pieces of whalebone 
which id in the street. The deposit was of sucha 
mogul nature that we asked the quaint-looking 
gatherer how he supposed they came there. 

“Don't know,” he replied, in a squeaking voice. “I 
‘spect some unfortunate female was wrecked here- 


abouts.” 
Oe 


TuatT the administration of justice is often affected 
by extraneous circumstances is a truth which becomes 
evident early in life. The six-year-old son of a genial 
clergyman had been engaged, with sonic of his friends, 
in wrong-doing, and he was called into the house under 
circumstances that seemed ominous. 

“Did you get licked?” inquired one of his matter- 
of-fact companions the next day. 

“ Well, yes, I did,” admitted the young ed g 
“but I should have 384 off all right 1f there’ 
anything for supper that father liked.” 


her ; 
been 


TO READERS WHO WISH US 
WELL. 


Lf you avpreciate our efforts “ to interest, to elevate, te 
amuse,” tetll you help us make the paper known by] 
specimen copes to your sriends# Readers who will so far 
trouble themselves as to do this will be giving the most 
practical proof possible of their approbation. 

We will gladly send (carriage free, of crur'se) the number 
of specimen copies for tohich any reader asks. Fi rane; 
time-keepers, overseers, and others in large factories a 
workshops are in omen to render particularly value 
able assistance in this way. ; 

We hope that any readers who know pe-yile in sweh 
positions will kindly send us their nam@mand addresses 
‘so that we may be able to write and offer them specimen 
coptes for distribution. 

Were we providing no larger a penayrvrth of reading 
matter than some of owr contemporu;ics, we should be 
able to advertise extensively. As tt is, we fecl we may 
ask those whom we sueceed in pleasing ts make the pape: 
known a little in this manner. 
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QUESTIONS. WORTH 
ANSWERING, 


REPLIES. 


871. Is‘there any Creature which Never Sleeps ? 


It is sxid commonly that true sleep is peculiar to 
the higher animals, to the mammalia, and to birds. 
These usually seck out some place of retirement for 
this purpose, and dispose themselves in a posture 
which either is maintained with little muscular effort, 
or is favourable to the preservation of warmth. But 
the lower animals also rest from time to time, and 
withdraw themselves from the external world. Fish 


All thege, and even irsects, 
may be observed occasionally to be almost motionless 
for considerable periods of time, and apparently in o 
state of sleep, except that having no external eyelids 
they cannot exclude all influence from without. But 
this may-amount tono more than i 

on the retina of the eye which awakens m0 conscious- 

+ megs, as is sometimes the case with somnambalists ; 
and yet, as with them, it may lead to movements, 
though on awakening, those persons who sleep with 

‘their eyes open have either no memory of what has 
taken plate, or only the dim recollection of a fading 
dreain. The mere suspension of the. nutritive func- 

‘tions is not true sleep ; but all creatures require sleep 
except those which have no nervous system, if there 
be such, which seems doubtful. For there is a sleep 
even of plants, which open and close, fold their leaves, 
or hang down. Perhaps the coy eee that never 
sleeps is the Mayfly, which only lives for a few hours, 
and’ passes the whole of its brief existence dancing on 
the surface of some stream. 


372. Is there any Community In which the Wife is 
the Head of the Family ? 

There are many con:munities in which the descent 
is reckoned through the femate line, the fathers being 
ignored, the implication of which is that the mother i3 
the head of the family. Amongst these may be men- 
tioned the Tahitians, the higher ranks of whoin reckon 
kinship through the female line. Among the Tongans 
“nobility has always descended in the female line.” 
It was the same with the ancient Chibchas, who were 
fairly advanced in civilization. An the Iroquois 
“titles as well as property descended through women, 
and were hereditary in the women’s tribes. The son 
could neygr succeed to his father’s title of Sachem, nor 
inherit even his tomahawk.” In Africa, “succession to 
rank and property follows the female line amon the 
coast negroes, inland negroes, people, etc.” Of 
the Khasias, Stecl says that “the house belongs to 


the woman, and, in case of the husband dying or | 


Leing separated from her, it becomes her propert ne 
Brooke writes of certain Land Dyaks that “the 
most powerful of the people in the place were 
two old ladies.” Among the Spokanes all house- 
hold goods .are considered as the wife's property. 

- Ta the Mediterranean island of Mitylene the preroga- 
tives in the family are those of the wife or daughter. 
The husband's distinguishing appellation is his wife's 
fainily name ; his possessions are ber property, over 
which, with any dower she may bring, complete right 
is given her to dispose of as she pleases, and where the 
hasband takes part in the management, it is as her 
obsequious servant and underling. Contrary to the 
ordinary usage, the eldest daughter here inherits, and 
whenmarriageable she may compel the father to find her 
aneligible partuer. Her dowry consists of the contribu- 
tion made by her mother to en family fortune. Sons, 
when of age to gaina living, are turned out to seck 
their fortunes penniless. The second daughter has no 
portion, and is condemned to lifelong celibacy. She 
is styled a calugria, i.e. nun, or religious woman, wears 
a monastic garb, and becomes her sister’s personal 
attendant, serving her a3 a menial, previous to and 
during married life. ‘The third daughter, again, has the 
freedom and privileges of the eldest. She receives a 
considerable share of the family wealth on being 
married, and carries her next sister with her as 
caloqria. ‘Ihe destinies of the remaining female 
metibers of the family are arranged alternately after 
the same fashion. Now and then a calogria tinds 


CONDITIONS. 


We stall be glad to reccive replies to any of the questions 
asived here from readers who have the knowledge and ability 
to answer them. We shall print the best reply to euch 
question, and shall pay for alt inte at our ordinary 
rate of two guincas a column, or nee fd. aline. The same 
reader nucy send replies to any number of queries. Lnve- 
lopes should be marked “ Ieplies,” in the top left-hand 
corner, an:i ansicers tu the questions tn any tssue of the pa, 
must reach us by first poston the Tuesday following their 
vublication, Payment till only be made for replies pu- 
lished. Authorities on which replies are based must Le given. 
Walf-a-crown will be paid on yrublioation for every question 
ceceived which is considered worthy ef insertion. 
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a suitor, who is ready with her to brave. cusfom, 


breaking through prejudice, they are “united,: 
subject to 


a} 

though they are ever afterwards 
the derision and hatred of neighbours friends. 
With several of the tribes who live along the Malabar 
coast a similar state of affairs prevails, Araong the 
Nairs, for example, a man’s own children are not his 
heirs. The place which, according to ouc ideas, natu- 
rally belongs to them is peenriel by the children of 
his sister, and he seems to regard these with all the 
affection which other men bestow upon their owa off- 
spring. A man’s affairs are always m: by his 
mother during her lifetime, and after hee death the 
responsibility of attending to them develops upon his 
eldest sister. In all classes of Nair society aman gives 
precedence in every way to the women of his family ; 
no man, for instance, would venture to seat himself in 
the presence of his mother until she had given bim 
permission to do so. 


~ 373. What is the Value of the Liverpool Docks ? 


Between seventeen and cighteen millions sterling. 
The magnificent system of docks upon the Merscy 
extends along the margin of the river for a distance 
of nearly 6} miles, containing 25 miles of quay-space 
and 380 acres of water-space, besides 9 miles of quay- 

ace and 164 acres of water-space at Birk i 
There are also 17 acres of water-space in the docks 
worked by the various canal companies, there are 
besides 12,499 feet of graving docks at Liverpool, and 
2.430 feet at Birkenhead, on the other side of the 
Mersey. The total area of the Dock Estate is 1,083 
acres at ee and 500 acres in Birkenhead. The 
whole of the docks (except the Salthouse, Kings, and 
part of the George's and Queen's) have been built since 
1812, and are regarded as amongst the greatest engi- 
neering triumphs of the nineteenth century. Several 
of the docks are enclosed with large warehouses : the 
erection of those around the Albert Dock cost £358,000. 
The total amount of capital invested in the Bock 
Estate is £17,088,683. ‘The receipts from various 
sources during the year ending Ist July, 1890, amounted 
to £1,341,973, about one-half of which was absorbed in 
the payment of interest and annuities, the remainder 
being expended principally on the maintenance and 
working of the dock estate. 


374. Does Science acknowledgo a Limit to the 


Distance at which the Human Voice can be 
Heard by Means of the Telephone ? 


Speaking through the ee fiene is one of the many, 


matters in which theory and practice are two widely 
different things. The working of a tele honic instru- 
ment depends upon the perfection of the carrent of 
electricity which passes ileoakh it, and, if a current 
could be depended upon to perform its circuit perfectly, 
as theoretically it ought, there would be literally no 
limit to the distance over which the telephone would 
be workable. The difficulty occurs in the failure of 
the current to accomplish its circuit in an entirely 
satisfactory manner, and this is owing to the imper- 
fection of the conducting medium between transmitter 
and reveiver. In the first place every conductor 
that has been discovercd at present offers a certain 
amount of resistance to the passage of electricity. 
The greater the resistance: offered, the feebler_ the 
current becomes. Practical experiments have proved, for 
instance, that with an iron wire, telephonic conversation 
cannot be carried on at a distance exceeding 250 wiles, 
whereas, with a compound wire, consisting of a steel 
core surrounded by copper, conversation can be carried 
onvery well between New York and Chicago, which are 
rather more than a thousand miles apart. Leakage, 
again, tends to minimize the efficacy of the electric 
current. In the same way, as there 1s no rfect con- 
ductor, a perfect non-conductor has not yet beak found, 
so, even under the most favourable circumstances, a cer- 
tainamountof leakage mustoccur. Another very serious 
harrier to telephoiic communication over long dis- 
tances is induction, which means the influence exerted 
hy currents that are traversing neighbouring wires. 
li: civilized countrics it is nowadays almost impossible 
to runa telephone wire for any distance without its 
coming very close to others, and the result of this 
must invariably be that induction is set up to a greater 
or less extent. When telephone wires come into con- 
tact with, or pass near by, wires used for telegraphic 
or electric lighting purposes, the amount of induction 
isa great deal more than when other telephono wires 
alone are in question, a3 inuch stronger currents arc 
needed for telegraphy and clectric lighting than for 
telephony. ‘These are the principal causes that place 


QUESTIONS. 


491. Which is the scarcest quadruped t 

402, Which naval engagement has most affected the 
world’s history ¢ 

403. What proportion of the weight of the body is 
represented by the skeleton? 

404 Which musical iastruments are easiest and 
most difficult to learn? 

405. What is the longest term of imprisonment re- 
corded as having been served in this country? 


| Waa mano 
Mar. 9, 1601. 


a limit-upon the distance up to which the telephone 

can be servi e. But science, and i eleo- 

trical peor makes such rapid etrides; that, no 

doubt, methods for overcoming them, in‘common with 

pier stimbling-blocks, will be discovered before very 
ng.. 

375. Which Creature Has Most Legs? a 


This distinction is possessed by the members of a 
family of insects known as “ Millipedes,” or “ Thou- 
sand-tooted.” ‘There are several different species of 
these, but they all possess the common characteristic 
of having segmented bodies, each segment of which is 
provided with its own pair of feet. These are set so 
closely along the body as to resomble hairs, and when 
they nove one after another with perfect regularity 
the effect is precisely the same on a small scale as that 
of a field of corn undulating under tho influence of the 
wind. Some species of Mfillipedes have os many as 
330 separate and distinct legs. They are all perfectly 
harmless, unlike the Centipedes, which frequently have 
the power of inflicting poisonous wounds. Several 
kinds of Millipedes are found in Great Britain. 


376. What is the Cause of tho Alternate Sunshine 
and Showers so Common in April? 

AsI write a reply to this question April has not by 
any means behaved in accordance with its reputation. 
Rain there has been scarcely expound traditional April 
weather has simply not occurred at all. [tis years since 
we had so unsatisfactory an April, with its s frosts 
by night and bitter winds by day. The reason for the 
sunshine and showers that usually characterize thia 
month isthat the dry and raging winds of March absorb 
into the atmosphere great deal of vapour. In April 
the prevailing wind blows from the north and east, 
and these chilly breezes condense the abundant moia- 
ture and cause a succession of showers, between the 
intervals of which the sun shines out brightly.’ 


378. Are All Stones Fragments of Large Rocks ? 


The vast majority of the stones which abound almost 
everywhere are fragments of large rocks. 
exceptions are the volcanic masses thrown ook by 
active volcanoes, which consist of older rocks reduced 
by internal heat and thrown out inanew form. The 
flint nodules occurring loose on sea beaches and else- 
where are possibly another exception, us though they 
are found in the chalk strata, they are accretions of 
entirely different materials, an the same may be said 
of the various precious stones, which, though mainly 
found in continuous rock formations or injected veins 
of quartz, etc., are in constitution entirely distinct, 
and when found loose in the course of disintegration 
by natural forces cannot be said to be fragments of 
the disintegrated rocks. With these exceptionsall the 
ordinary fragments of granite, sandstone, slate, or flag, 
proceed from the natural breaking up of the cantinu- 
ous strata forming the greater portion of the earth's 
crust. Indeed, with theexception of the producta.of 


animal agd-vegetabledeey, all the surface aang? 


including all soil and 46bse inaterials, are the result 


the disintegration of the great primeval rocks -whish 

extend towards the centre of the earth, as far as our 

knowledge goes, the theoretical fluid interior being en- 

tirely beyond o yservation and proof. ‘ 

379..Which British Bird Brings Up the Greatest 
Number of Families Annually ? 

The ubiquitous Sparrow, which is as prolific as it 
is hardy. It has rarely, if ever, less than three 
broods in a year, and frequently as inany as five, and 
even six. It has been calculated that o single pair 
would, if not interfered with, under favoura le cir- 
cumstances, multiply in ten years to the almost in- 
credible number of 275,000,000 birds. Fortunately, 
young Sparrows, as a rule, leave the nest some time 

fore they are able to fly any distance, and con- 
sequently are very apt to fall a prey to cata, owls, 
hawks, and even rats. ‘The first egg 3--gencrally from 
five to seven in number—are laid March; they are 
smooth, of a dull, purplish white, and very variously 
spotted with brown or dark grcy. ‘the parents sit by 
turns on the nest for about thirteen or fourteen days, 
they feed the young at tirst with soft insects, and afer 
wards with corn that has been softened in thoir cro 
until the fledglings are strong enough to eat seeds an 
various kinds of truit A week after the first brood 
has deft the nest preparations are commenced for 
another, the second batch of eggs being laid within a 
fortnight of the departure of the tirst family ; and thas 
they go on producing brood after brood until the end 
of September. 


Ee 


496. What is the origin of the word “ private,” ad 
applied to a soldier in tho ranks t 


497. How much land on an average changes bands 
yearly in this country ? 


493. Have animals any sense of humour? 
409. Why have some counties the afix “shire” eod 
not others? 


410, Is it possible to obtain water that does not cea: 
tain animalculs? 
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* A“uEW novel js-called “ A Bachelor's 
bnlgrs pared” Wal, that must 


A SPRING IDYLL. 
A HUMBLE boy, with 


‘Telling the time by the Jength ef the shadow cast | 
the sun is no dent » very Jeter for:we aad 
sundials in ancient writings Untettered people: 


as shining ge : — all - have bors aeee her Sp moon, —t-—___ 
ent singing Jou and stars to make their crude divisions of the day and! Brcos: “ Hallo, why in such a hurry 1” . 
Adown the dale, ba It is seerhals how closely the “field hand Braggs: “1 am going down to kill an editor. I sent 


To where the cow 
With brindle tail 

On clover her pal- 
Ato did regale. 

A humble bec 
Did gaily sail 

Far o'er the soft 
And shad’wy vale, 


in @ communication signed ‘Honestas,’ and the 
wretched man added an extra ‘a’ to it.” 
—_f —___ 

Nortuino angers the smal) boy more than to run 
with all his might for a quarter of o mile after a 
four-wheeler, and then, just as he catches on behind, 
to have the cab tarn abruptly down a side street 
where the small boy doesn't want to go. 


, Lamb mentions the flower clock as a quaint 
conceit of an old gardener poetised by Marvel : 


* How well the skilful gard-ner drew, 
Of flowers and herbs, this dial new, 
Where from above the milder sun, 
Does throu;;h a fragrant zodiac run. 
And as it works the industrious bee 
Computes its (ime as well as we. 


To where the boy Srciad asia 
With shining pail How could such sweet and whulesome hours - . 

Milked the cow Be reckoned, but with herbs and flowers ? ; Bi ere came had gone te Me Soeeirs with Ae 
N¥rthr brindle tet: This flower dial was arranged so that the shadow | hour later he ae kwabened by the reine of Teele 

The bee lit on fell on a dial formed of foliage plants of different | saying ; : 
The cow’s left ear, colours. Another kind of flower clock was mentioned U We have been here five days.” 

Her heels tlew through in @ recent issue of this paper as having been made} ur infantryman got up in a fright and said to his 
The atmosphere. HY a rian gentleman, who eelected flowers iend: ’ 

And through the leaves at opened at different hours, and was able to tell | “Bless me! and I had only leave to stop out till 


the time by seeing which were in bloom. 


Of chestnut-tree 
A sun and moon dial to be carried in the pocket, 


The boy soared into midnighy | 


rity... comes near our watch. The Chinese bad this long W. 
, e . y + ow Mes >, ’ i ‘ ELL, ~ 
peng The Seprens rif any Yen pieces of weal | retared from the tonimon, where he Bad been. gables 
A TREATY ON A POCKET= hinged together at one end. lower picee cdn- yeti ater! all the forenoon with -his fellow: neta aMeiialiaa hy > 5 EZ 
i HANDERCHIEF. “No dinner ot toa , old mai,” she Pe tad ef 
im Whiten 2 ae 


A Swiss in looking over the papers ‘of the eceentric: 
Duke of Branswick deposited at the library ef Geneva, 
has found the draft: of a secret niutual assistance 
treaty between him and the late Emperor Napoleon. 
It ia dated Ham, 25th June, 1844, and is not only 
ai Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, but is written by 
him on a white silk ket-handkerchief in marking 
ink. The French is full ¢f Germanisms. . 

The treaty is in five articles, and the contracting 
parties are bound by an oath and their honour to 
observe it. In return for the moncy which the German 
Prince was to furnish, the French one was to escape 
from Ham and restore the Empire, the latter was to 
aid the other to enter in into the possessien of 
his Duchy and all his fiefs, and, if possible, to mako 
all Germany one nation, giving it a constitution suited 
to ite traditions, manners, and the needs of a pro- 
gressive A Napoleonic nonspiresy was carried 
on by the assistance of the. Duke of Brunswick’s 


rac. . 

On the 22nd of July, 1876, Napoleon II. was for the 
last. time ‘reminded of the promises sworn to and 
written on the silk pocket-handkerchief. He answered 
this reminder in a short note thus worded, which was 
found ‘pinned to that curious document: “I have 
received your letter, and find it impossible to comply 
with your demands. I beg you to believe in my 
sentiments of sincere amity.—NAPoLeon.” Six weeks 
later the Emperor was a prisoner of the Germans, and 
the Duke of Brannyick on his way to Geneva, to which 
he determined to leave his personal estate, all he had 
ufter the Brunswick Revolution of 1830. 


————- 
SOME QUAINT CLOCKS. 


. oO. ad . 

One of the simplest tidfeketpers®@f which I know 
ia used by the islanders of thé South Pacific. The 
natives wash the kernels of the candle-tree nuts and 
string them on the mid-rib of a palmpleaf, forming the 
torch used everywhere in Polynesia. he torch is 
propped up and the top kernel lighted. It burns with 
a clear, beautiful flame, and when consumed lights the 
next nut below. As all the kernels are of the same 
tize, and equally oily, they will burn a regular number 
of minutes, and the natives are said to tie bits of bark- 
cloth at intervals along the string to make divisions of 
time by the number of nuts burnt. f 

This calls to mind the candle clock of good King 
Alfred, who divided the day into three parts—for 
eleeping, recreation, and study—by means of measured 
candles, At one period in the Middle ee thie way of 
keeping time was quite common. ‘The night was 
divided into three candles, and events were spoken of 
ea happening in the first, second, or third candle of the 
ene as the case might be. ; 

nha museum on the Continent there is a very rare 
clock-lamp, in which the passage of time is shown by 


on women when big, strong men can only stand eight 
hours.” 


Water clocks are very ancient. The cocoanut of 
the Malays, already alluded to, is the simplest. The 
ingenious Il the shell with water and allow 
it to run out into a graduated dish in which a cork 
bearing a needle pointer floats. The clepsydra, or 
water clock, was one of the most accurate methods 
of measuring time before modern clocks. Some 
clepsydras were of a very quaint design. One of the 
sixteenth century in France represented two boys 
standing by a pillar marked with the hours, one 
weeping, the er holding a pointer. The tears of 
the weeping boy flowed into a reservoir and floated 
the boy with the pointer higher and higher as the 
hours passed. 


Huspanb: “Now, my dear, I am gene to sit down 
and write a cutting letter to Jones for what he said 
about me when 1 referred those people to him for a 
recommendation.” 

Wife: “He deserves it. The idea of saying that 

our credit wasn't good after all you've done for 

im } 

Husband: “ Til give it to him, but I want to 
feel angry while I'm whiting. Hadn't you better get 
me in a temper 9” F ; ; 

Wife: “Get you in a temper! The idea of sucha 
thing! When did I ever doso? If you want to feel 
angry while you are writing use your stylograpl:ic 


pen. : 
Husband: “By George! the very thing. Ch, he'll 
get it hot.” 


cS 


WHERE WOMEN ARE WANTED. 


YOUR PARDON, GENTLEMEN. 


Last week we announced that the sale of Pcarson’s 
Pipe was commencing. This, we regret to say, was @ 
little prematare. The makers had\for we¢ks past 
promised us that the pipe should be on sale the last 
week in April ; and, but for the unprecedented demand, 
this would have been the case. 

Some twenty or thirty thousand pipes tre ready at 
that date. But orders have been coming in with such 
a rush that these, it was found, would go literally 
nowhere. They would barely have met a fitth of the 
demand ; and so, in preference to sending a small 
tobacconist, who had ordered five dozen pipes, a dozen 
only, it haa been judged expedient to defer the sale for 
a month or so, in order that when Pearson's Pipe is 
put on the market there may be plenty to meet re- 


Ipano Tregntory lies in.a remote district of the 
United States, and there is an alarming scarcity of 
women there. This has been curiously illustrated of 
late in the town of Waggon-wheel. Iecently two 
young ladies travelled to that remote region to attend 
on their dying brother. The poor feliow did not Jon 
require their services, and immediately after his death 
the sisters prepared to return home. 

Before, however, they could: get away nearly the 
whole ulation of the town, headed by the mayor 
and r high officials, were making matrimonial 
overtures tothem. Feeling ran very high during five 
or aix anxious days, and the mayor's chances, despite 
his mature years, ruled the betting at six toone. At 
the end of the week beth young ladies had capitulated, 
and were daly engaged. The mayor was, however, 
cut out by a handsome young miner. 

The wedding-day was fixed, and the mother of the 
young ladies was summoned upon the scene. She duly 
arrived, and was hotly indignant with her daughters 
for the scant respect which they had manifested 
towards their brother's memory ty such indecent 7 : : 
haste to wed. The girls explained that they had | quirements and that disappointment way thus be 
literally been besieged, and had yielded to the over- | avoided. 

y helene force oe ciceuinat nes Rett pe odin ae Another cause of delay has Jain in the failure of 
reased 5 ne mother vow: a i k ‘ir promi 
neither of them should be married out there at all— ape spor inaat ing Meee ve ed ae ene 
that, in fact, the engagements were “off,” and that een te, LoRea EE NS ae ne ee ey vor een 
they must be off, too. met by the inability of almost every firm to whom 

‘The cup of felicity was thus rudely dashed from the | orders were given toaccomplish these ay rapidly as 
Ly of the two accepted men, and they made haste to | they guaranteed. 
te bias er eee ate town. An sndienalion ment: It must be remembered that Pearsen’s Pipe marks 
ing, , Bt Mayor appointed a committee to | an entirely new departure in the pipe-making industry. 
wait upon the irate matfon in order to ask her to re Special plant has had to be laid down, in order that 


consider her resolution. The mayor, with rare mag- i pane: ae ; 
nanimity, considering the cruel blow his own fee the difficult process of lining the bowls with pumice. 


had jast received, placed himself at the head of the | stone might be accomplished properly, but as with ail 
deputation, and, in the name of his fellow townsmen, | innovations, difficulties have sprung up which were 
nee the good lady to grant the petition | never anticipated. 


which he ardently urged. de Ding oy pe . 
She, however, 8 firmly on her parental rights, b aus pee of aie ce a noe pee! ens a 
and declared she would not leave the town without eng UDP om ae se Peper eon 


her daughters. Then the genius of the mayor shone which it springs. Never in the history of the tobacco 
forth like thesun. He blandly prpoeel acompromise. | trade has there been so sudden and enormous a demand. 
Why need she leave at all? e drew her attention— | The principle on which the pipe is constructed is suf- 
of ag eg pay events terms—to the fact that she | ficiently simple to commend itself to the common 
was fair, fat, and fifty odd, and that similar language | sense of every amoker. We should add that at first 


might be taken as descriptive of himeelf. The a : : : 
then he offered her his hand and heart, and the Se the sale will be confined to shilling pipes. More ex- 


ladies a kind father and protector. That setticd the | Pensive ones will be brought out later on, Tobacconists 
matter, and the three marriages have just come off | should address their enquiries to Merers. Poeener & Co, 
with a great flourish of trumpets at Waggon-wheel. Mansell Street, London, E.C. 


the lowering of the oil in a graduated glass reservoir 
&s the lamp burns. : ; 

The Dutchman’s pipe must not be forgotten in this 
connection. In the story of “ Hans Brinker, or the 
Silver Skates,” I remember the skipper of an ice-boat 
was asked how long it would take to go to some town, 
and replied, “Two pipes and one-half.” This would be 
a long time, judging from the size of Dutch pipes. 

Chinese doctors mark off the intervals at which 
medicine is to be taken by bending an incense stick, 
lighting it, and telling the patient to take the medi- 
tine when the fire reaches the bend. : ; 

Another queer clock is a cocoanut-shell, pee with 
asmall hole. This is floated on water and sinks in a 
stated time, perhaps an hour. It is used by the 
Malays. In India a copperbow! takes the place of the 
cocoanut, 3 


; 


\ 
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SOMETHING NEW AND 
STRANGE. 


Under this heading we publish brief accounts of new and 
curious inventions and discoveries. Should any 


———————————————————————— 


A Sypney post-office clock is distinguished 
by a novel feature, as it will emit an electric flash- 
light, lasting tive seconds, every hour during the nig hs 
thus enabling those living miles away or travelling 
within a certain radius to ascertain the exact time. 


A Mr. Aprizeyarp, of Boston, U.S.A., has in- 
vented a safety device for electric tramcars, which 
consists of a kind of basket, covering the whole of the 
track in front of the car, to receive the body of an 
individual or animal that may be caught on the track 
of the car. 


We are to have safety lucifer matches without 
the necessity of a box. This novelty has just been 
patented in this country by a Belgian geutleman, and 
consists in placing on different parts of the same 
match the two compositions which, in bditency selety 
matches, are generally placed the one on the box and 
the other on one end of the match. In obtaining o 

ight from the new watch the latter is broken across 
the middle and the two ends rubbed together. 


A GerMan chemist has invented a preparation 
which, it is claimed, when applied to the soles of 
shoes, has the etlect of iomeeestay their wearing 
capacity frou five to.ten times, besides peaking them 
waterproof. The preparation 1s Ap lied after the 
shoes are finished and the soles are butted. ‘The right 
to use it has been sold to the Bavarian Government 
for the army. ‘The inventor says it has been tested 
in the German army satisfactorily. 


Me. Josian Sawarp, of 31, Haberdasher 
Street, City Road, has invented what he calls a 
* Spider” Patent Fire-Escape. Its chief merit liesin 
its effectiveness and simplicity. The apparatus con- 
sists of a stout wire, capable of supporting over a 
quarter of a ton weight, and an escape-rod 
which travels down the wire. The wire is 
securely twisted into a stout screw ring fastened 
above tha window inside, nud is then pushed out at 
the top of the window. An iron ball attached to the 
wire straightens it as it descends, The bottom of the 
window is then opeued, and the wire fastened on to 
three hooks on the escape rod. The person descend- 
ing then clings to the handle with one hand and 
controls the pace with the other. The ptice of the 
escape is 5s. 

Tux latest thing is a litt!e circular metal case 
scarcely larger than a crown piece, which is designed 
to save those who play games in which dice are usd 
the trouble of continually throwing these. In the 
centre of the little case are two tiny square spaces, earch 
of which is always occupied by one or more dots ona 
white ground. Below these spaces is a sinall knob. 
When this is pressed downwards, there is o whirrin 
sound, and dots pass along by either space in suc. 
rapid succession tint the eye refuses to follow them. 
On pressing the knob upwards again, this motion is 
stopped: and the spaces are occupied with two numbers 
which correspond to those resulting from a throw of 
the dice. The saving of trouble and time is immense. 
In fact, no greater convenience could be conceived in 
a small way. There is no possibility of tampering 
with the little apparatus, and it is said that it cannot 

et out of order. It may be obtained of Messrs. 
Partridge a Cooper, Fleet Street, London, E.C,, for 
3s. 6d. 

Mr. Hour. the British Consul at Wenchow, 
describes a curious vegetable product which is 
cultivated in his district. This is the tallow-tree, 
the fruit of which produces oil as well as tallow. The 
berries, which resemble coffee beans in appearance and 
size, are first stcxmed and then pounded 1 an ordinary 
rice trough. Ly pounding, the soft mealy mesocarp is 
partially separated from the kernels. ‘The whole is 
then placed in a bamboo sieve, the meshes of which 
are large enough to allow the mealy matter to be 
scrubbed through, and sinall enough to keep back the 
kernels, which are hard, black, and about the size of 
peas. From the mealy matter the tallow is ex pressed in 
primitive wooden presses. ‘To obtain oil, the kernels 
are dried and passed between two millstones, held at 
such a distance apart, Ly means of a bamboo pivot, as 
tocrush the hard shells of the kernels without injuring 
the white interiors. ‘Ihe whole is then passed through 
a winnower, which separates the broken shells from 
the solid mstter. ‘Lhe latter is then placed in a deep iron 
pan, and roasted until it Logins to assume a brownish 
colour, the process being accomplished by continual 
stirring to prevent burning. ‘The crushed shells make 
an excellent fucl for the purpose. It ia then ground 
by a huge stone roller ina circular stone well, steamed, 
and mado into circular cakes with UVamboo and straw 
casings, and passed through the wooden press. A 
good lightisz vi! of a Lrownish-yellow colour is thus 
obtained. 


te furnish the defeade 


great electrician has yet pr 


Tue Swiss wilitary authorities have decided 
rs of the country with a new 
weapon. Each soldier of the infantry is to 


carry a pocket-knife with four blades, which is to 
serve its ordinary purposes, besides doing occasional 
duty as ramrod to the new rifle, and as opener of 


“tinned provisions.” 

Me. Epis0n, Becoming to INVENTION, is hard 
at work pereotne af a ae 8 ~ if it does mpl 
surpass, will certain ual in utility an, g tho 
ie oduced. He tae see ted 
& contract from the proprietors of the Ogden Iron 
Mines, at Dover, New Jersey, to provide them with 
electric and sunlight reficctors that will melt the snow 
as fast as it falls. As the Ogden Works are sometimes 
buried six feet in hard frozen snow, the magnitude of 
the undertaking is most startling. 


Mr. W. H. Braptey, of Winterton, Durham, 
is the patentee of a new door bol which is calculated 
to defeat the Bfforts of the nimble-fingered brigade. 
The new bolt has two heads, one of which works with 
the body while the other is attached to a loose collar 
thereon. In order to so place the heads aa to permit 
of the bolt sliding, both must be placed in line with 
the catch slits—an easy enough matter to any one 
lawfully manipulating them on the ht side of the 
door, but not at all easy to achieve by means of the 
devices used by the average burglar to ensure the slip- 
ping back of the bolt. The bolt is simple, ingenious, 
and effective, and made at a cost open to the average 
householder. 


A wosperFoL discovery has been attracting 
the attention of scientists. A beam of sunlight is 
made to pass through a prism, so as to produce the 
solar spectrum or rainbow. A disc, having slits or 
openings in it, is made to revolve, and the coloured 
light of the rainbow is made to break through it and 
fall on silk, wool, or other material contained in a 
glass vessel. As the coloured light falls upon it sounds 
will be given by the different parts of the spectrum 
and there will be silence in other parts. If the veasel 


contains red worsted, and the green light flashes upon 
it, loud sounds will be given. Only feeble sounds will 
be heard when the red and blue parts of the rainbow 
fall upon the vessel. 


2 
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ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS 
OF MEN. 


Lapy Brooke is certainly the :uost beautiful 
woman among the British nobility. 


Me A. W. Pinero the author of “The 
Rocket "—now being played at Terry’s—and “Sweet 
Lavender,” is a Gravezend man. Jlis mother has a 
charming house there, to which Mr. l’inero is a frequent 
visitor. One of the rooms is titted up a3 a miniature 
stage. 


Witiiaxt Dean Howes, one of the most 
popular American novelists, chooses the titles of his 
novels from Shakespeare. *A Hazard of New For- 
tunes,” and “The Shadow of a Dream,” are from 
Kivc Joun and Hamcer. It was in HAMLET, also, that 
he found his two titles, “ The Undiscovered Couutry ” 
and “ A Counterfeit Presentiment” ; OTHELLO gave him 
“A Foregone Conclusion” ; Jacques, in As You Lixg 
Ir, gives “A Modern Instance,” and Two GENTLEMEN 
or Verona supplies * A Woman’s Reason.” 

Mertiy Caste, which, together with the 
CGrantully estates, was sold sone three years ago by 
Sir Douglas Stewart to Mr. A. 8. Kennedy, ot New 
York, for £275,000, is situated on the Tay, a few miles 
below Dunkeld. It is one of the most beautiful resi- 
dential places in Scotland, and famous throughout 
Perthshire for its splendidly-timbered grounds. The 
estate includes the celebrated grouse-moors of Loch 
Kennard, Drumour, and Rohailion, while the Murtly 
salmon-tishings in the Tay and the Castle shootings 
have been rented for several years by Sir John Millais. 
Grantally, by the way, is the Tullyveolan of Waver- 
LEY. 

AN autograph-huter recently received from 
Mark ‘iwain the following vigorous reply to a 
request for his autograph, the eu of the joke being 
that the letter was written aud signed on the type- 


writer :— 

“PT hope { stail not ofead you: [ stall certainly say 
nothing with the iygention to offend you. I must explain 
myself, however, and T will do it as kindly as Tcan. What 


you ask me to do Lam asked to do as often as one half- 
duzen times a week. ‘Three hunlred letters a year! One's 
impulse is to freely consent, Lut one’s time and necessary 
occupations will not permit it. There is no way but to 
decline in all cases, making no exceptions. And I wish to 
call your attentiun to a thing which has probably not 
occurred ty you, and it is this: that no man _ takes 
pleasure in exercising his trade as a pastime. Writing is 
my trade, and [ exercise it only wien I am obliged to. 
You might make your request of a doctor, or a builder, or 
a sculptor, and there would be no impropriety in it; but if 
-ou asked either of these four a specimen of his trade—his 
1andiwork—he would be justitied in rising to a point of 
order. It would never be fair to ash a sloctur for ouc of his 
corpses to remember him by.” 


are but seldom invited to this midday meal, and, whea 
wn 


unacquainted, however, with what is 


of Schweidnitz. 


Tus Emperor of China never uses the prencen 


L He always alludes to himself as s the sala 


-man.” 


Every night of his life Mr. Gladstone reads 


an hour before to bed. If it is morning before 
he goes to bed, pee: ea i 


© still has his hour's reading. 
Tae German Em is an early riser, and 


sits down to breakfast with the Emperor, winter and 
summer, punctual] 


t at eight o'clock. At one oeleck 
the Imperial couple dine with their children ; guests 


they are, they are treated quite en famille 


Mr. J. H. Brack sorsg, the well- 
player, is a native of Lancashire. He 
tributes a great deal of his success to 
which is indeed a wonderful one. He has been knowa 
to play blindfolded eight games at one and the same 
time, and defeat all his opponents. Whilst playing 
his blindfold games Mr. Blackbarna asually sips a cu 
of some non-alcoholic stimulant—ocoffee for chciea—ana 
smokes a cigar. He has been a i 
player, devoting all his time attention to the 


game, for about a quarter of a century, if not more, 


and has travelled all over the to meet his 
opponents. He is forty-three.years of age. 


on Staveley Road, in the Meads district, at the foot of 


There are thirteen rooms, the drawing- r 
room, and study being on the ground Sn Theos! 


A Goop mt y is told of the late Mr. Kelly, an 

Irish gentleman of considerable abdili totally 
corning “ance 

life, felt 


who, entering Parliament rather late in 


intense enjoyment in the unaccustomed pleasures of 


London society. At the termination of his first 
session. he conceived it to be essential that he shoald 
call promptly on the fair heads of the houses to which 
he had been admitted. In one instance, the lady of 
the house was of considerable distinction, rather m 
the sere and yellow, yet pleasant, popular, and witty. 
She received the Hibernian M.P. vith marked polite- 
ness, listened to his stories, which, for her, 
charm of novelty, asked after his plans for the coming 
autumn and winter—in short, made herself vastl 
agreeable, and placed her visitor in the 
heaven. 

“I trust,” he says, ‘“‘Lady——, when I retera te 
town next season, I may have the honoar of calling on 


you?” 
“Oh, Mr. Kelly, I may, before then, be im Kensal 
Green.” 


“Well, at that charming retreat, you will, I bopa 
permit me to call?” 
He had never heard of the famous London cemetery. 


THE residence of the late hero, Count Moltke, 
lies in a quiet valley, ees three miles south-east 
isa pla uare building of two. 
stories, with high gables. The principal entrance 
is up a broad aighs of steps, flanked on both 
sides by big gunsetrom Mont Valeri which were 
presented to Count Moltke by the late peror Wil- 
liam. The estate and house at Kreisau were bought 
Ly the Field Marshal with the funda ted to him 
by Parliament in 1863, and are entail 

The est mntee hall aoiain three valuable bronze 
monuments on large pedestals, one of them represent- 
ing the late Emperor William in cloak and helmet. 
The latter was presented to the Count by that 
Sovereign on the sixteenth anniversary of Moltke's 
entrance intothearmy. ‘To the right of this is a copy 
of Rauch’s celebrated monument of Frederick the 
Great in Berlin. and to the left an equestrian statue 
of Count Moltke himself, presented to him by the 
members of the Grand General Staff on the anniver- 
sary just mentioned. ‘The side walls of the hall are 
adorned by large bronze busts of the Prussian Kings 
and of the “ Red Prince,” the late Prince Frederick 
Charles, father of the Duchess of Connaught. 

The house contains a large dining- a stady, 
and bed and sitting-rooms, all furnished with extreme 
simplicity. The Field Marshal slept there on a low 
field bed. Most of tke walla are adorned with 
large maps, and one with the many-branched 
p igree of the Moltke family. The u story 
yas several sitting-rooms, with portraits of the 
Count’s parents, and an interesting one of him- 
self as a full-bearded colonel. ‘The adjacent oaken 
presses contain addresses and letters of honorary 
citizenship presented by all the chief German cities. 
There is also a large col!ection of weapons belonging 
to various ages and nations, many of them presents 
from European sovereigns. Among other gifts is © 
marble bust of Napoleon III, presented by him in 
the zenith of his power. The rooms contatming all 
these presents form a regular Moltke Museum. 


Waxx arnue 
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HOW THE RICH LIVE. 
NO. Vi. 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


“Tue Briton,” an intelligent foreigner would 
bave us believe, “takes his pleasures sadly.” ere is 
andoubtedly an element of truth in the remark, though 
it cannot be questioned that our countrymen do not 

money or pains in the attempt to gain their 
Neasurable ends. And nmong the ecg rape in 
which we as a nation glory and excel, that of horse- 
racing undoubtedly takes foremost place. From the 
Prince of the m to the little stable-lad, will be 
found fervent followers of the turf; men who 
make it py ee relaxation and hobby, and others. 
who make a business of their pleasure, and at the same 
time a pleasure of their business. 

There is nothing selfish in the enjoyment either. A 
rich man gives all the world the same opportunity of 
witnessing what costs him £20,000 to produce, and 
they often derive as much, if not more, pleasure from 

ight than he does himself. 


the t 

hee said, the joys of the racecourse are not the 
exclusive a the rich. But the aristocracy are 
Gieanl Lincs ts conmepele ‘where tbe teoa of las 

to w t.) oO! 

exalted members of society is forbidden. They have 
their grand stands, their paddocks, and enclosures, 
where they may watch the racing without inconveni- 
ence, and may dine and chat and back their favourites 
in unrestricted freedom. 

All his costs money, but it is a mere bagatelle com- 
pore with the enormous sums that change hands 

aring the day upon a racecourse. I have knowna 
member of tho fair sex net £5,000 in one stroke over 
the Derby, and a like sum at Ascot a week or so later. 
Rich racing people lay their thousands as other men 
do their sovervi and expend about as much excite- 
ment over them whether they are lost or won. Few 
racing people, however, who do not make a business 
of their training stables find at the close of the year 
a large surplus balance at their banker's. 

More money is spent over racing than on any form of 


sport, and the wealthy racing man’s ambition is to 
be the proud c of breeding and training stables. 
These in the of the right prove a 


person ve 
most valuable speculation, although, if controlled by a 
tyro, the result generally s ruin. 

In the first le training quarters have 
to be found, and these can generally be obtained at 
Newmarket or Epsom. The former place is usually 
selected, for reasons ; first and foremost that here 
there is more racing during the year than at any other 
place, and, secondly, that no other place offers such 
natural advantages to the horse-breeder. A man will 
give from £50,000 to £100,000 for a house and stables 
at Newmarket, and he will soon find no difficulty in 
stocking his stables and house with two-footed and 


four-footed kind. 
The purchase of yearlings will be his first business, 
veto depend greatly upon 


and it 1s here that he will 

good fortune. If he should purchase an animal that 
turns out well, he will get for a few hundreds what in 
® year or two is worth as many thousands, If he 
takes to breeding, the sire will cost him a fabulous 
sum, but he will fook for his reward in the possibility 
of any of the pro ny turning up trumps. 

Yearlings which are favoured with famous parentage 
are eagerly sought after by speculative racing men. 
Sometimes as many as fifteen may be purchased for a 
lump sum of £20,000. They may all prove useless but 
one, and this one will be worth £20,000 in itself, and 
will make half as much again for its owner in winnings. 

On the other hand a man has been known to refuse 
£20,000 for a horse, and the animal a week after has 
fallen and injured itself beyond recovery. Such is the 
glorious uncertainty of the turf. 

It will thus be seen that only the wealthiest of 
racing men can afford to keep breeding establishments, 
bat with the means to purchase the most famous 
blood in the market, there is every possibility of 
securing the blue ribbon of the turf and making a very 
profitable turnover. 

The incidental expenses of the stable and of racing 
are many. The trainer has to be provided with a 
comfortable house and a comfortable salary of from 
£1,000 to £1,500 perannum. The jockey will also have 
to be paid this sum, or a larger one according to his 
standing, in cash, as a slight acknowledgment of your 
claim upon his services, and in addition to this he gets 
sregulation fee of five guineas for a winning and three 
pumps for a losing mount, besides, of course, many 

andsome presents. His silk ee ee and cap, 
which are purchased for him, cost about four guineas. 

All the expenses of horses’ keep have also to be 
paid by the owner. This charge would be about 
twenty-five shillings per week for each horse ; and 
then there are the expenses of clothing, saddlery, and 
the attendance of the veterinary surgeon. Each horse 
has two suits per year, costing from £3 to £4 each. 

The saddles cost about £3 38. each, and the bridles 
£1 10s. Jockeys, when racing, find their own saddles. 

Then there are many entrance fees and forfeits, 
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to swell the sum total of expense 


privilege of exercising horses u New- 
market Heath there is a tax for cach forse of seven 


race- horses 


trainer 

per week, the indoor boys receiving board and lodging 
and six shillings per week. These lads are often 
apprenticed to the trainer for a period of five years, 
and here it is we find the embryo jockey. The eng 
and other expenses are provided by theowner. Agi 
Newmarket trainer very often has as many as sixty to 
eighty horses under his charge at one time, so it will 


.be seen that the business of a public trainer is a large 


and lucrative one. 
men who cannot afford or do not care 
for the trouble of D corresponding 
leasures in the training of dogs for coursing. 

e keeping of a stable and a kennel are almost 
idontical, except in matter of cost. Dogs are bought, 
bred, trained, and entered for races as are horses. nd 
although it is impossible for a man to find as much io 
the kennel as the stable, the former may lead him into 
unbounded extravagance. Dogs cost anything between 
£100 and £1,000, and £5,000 a year is not considered a 
very exorbitant price for a racing man who cherishes 
hopes of one day winning the dogs’ Derby to pay. 

The dogs’ trainer, if he be a man, cannot be got 
for anything less than £300 to £400 a year,an under-man 
and helpers will cost £500, and food at least £1,000. 
Then there are many expenses for clothing, travelling, 
etc., that, although in themselves, look very di 
ae gee shooting cl he largest be: 

ext to racing, ing claims the largest number 
of votaries.. lord is sure to be able to handle a 
gun, and well. covers in plenty will be found 
upon hisdomains He will never ie a ie ie in- 
vitations to shooting parties, nor will he tire of asking 
people to join geen eke a battue. Shooting is the 
most popular form of sport in which any effort or skill 
is required. Unlike racing, however, it is a seltish 
sport. There are no lookers-on at this game, covers 
and plantations are jealously guarded, and woe be to 
the luckless rustic who dares look at a hare. 

Even in his solitary hours a wealthy man's gun is 
his companion, and he will steal away quietly by him 
self in the late afternoon and walk a mile or two, in 
the hope of getting a snap shot at a rabbit. 

And there is a good deal of exhilaration as well as 
pleasure in being able to dress oneself in gaiters and 
thick boots and plough through turnip fields on a chill 
October morning. jes, too, are not averse to this 
form of sport, nor to braving its obstacles and dangers. 
And it would be impolite to even suggest that their 
presence is anything but a wholesome delight to the 
men of the party. 

The home covers are, however, scarcely worth the 
consideration of ultra-sporting souls. They cannot 
get satisfaction out of anything less than a deer forest 
or @ grouse moor, and they are always willing to pay a 
long price for the delights of a long range. ‘ 

the lessee of a deer forest takes the place for a 
year, but it does not generally provide him with more 
thana few months’ sport, For this he pays from 
£2,000 to £3,000. In addition, of course, there are 
expenses connected with keeping up the house, which 

enerally goes with the forest. Ghillies and keepers 

ve to be e and the usual modicum of ser- 
vants, which will cost altogether not much less than 
£1,000. Then_there is the commissariat department, 
which is no trifling item, seeing that there 16 always | 
somebody or other—and often a very large ali 
the house, and that on the remotest Highland moor | 
the same delicate viands and choice wines are placed 
upon the table as was the case earlier in the year when 
my lord sojourned in Grosvenor Square. 

eople who take deer forests or grouse moors never 

hope to make any profit out of their possessions. 
Occasionally Nees aad birds are sent to market, but 
more often the bags are divided between home con- 
sumption and presents to friends. Deer are generally 
reckoned to cost £50 a head to the lessee of a forest, 
while each grouse stands him in at about a sovereign. 

Yachting is one of the enjoyments of the rich chil 
is not universally popular, A great many people 

refer to take their pleasures on dry land, while others 
as not care to be confined to the limited company 
which they naturally have to meet on board ship. 
Society people are easily bored, and a week of stormy 
weather in these narrow confines is hardly conducive 
to the best of tempers, The expense also of purchas- 
ing, fitting, and keeping a yacht in commussion is 
altogether dis ionate to the amount of satis- 
faction one is likely to derive. : . 

Yachts are now more especially built for racing, and 
as this comes under the heading of sport, I may as 


- 


winnings 
ther the price of putting a yacht into trim ready 
for sccateet woul fee mines -ton vessel fall not far 


t t ¥ y morning, 
to tind a southerly wind blowing, and to be able to ges 
away with some companions for,a few hours’ smart 
cub-hunting before the world is stirring. 

Ladies do not always make one of a shooting party, 
but they are generally very much at homo in the 
saddle, and there is no finer sight than a “ meet” on 
the lawn on a bright spring ing, with the gay 
scarlet coats of the men showing up in striking con- 
trast to the sober hue of the its worn by the fair 


sex. ; : 

The picturesque grouping of the d whose exube- 
rant spirits are kept in check by vigilant whipa, lend 
an additional charm to the picture. And then off they ae 
with a whoop and halon, over hedge and ditch, throu 
copse and common, y to risk their precious nec 
if they can only be in at the death. 

Among the lesser delights of yd in vane ie: 
may engage are pigeon-shooting polo-playing, or 
cricket, and in most of these he will generally be able 
to make a fair show. The latter pastime is practised 
in the country to a greater extent than my readers 
may imagine, and it is not unusual for my lord to 
have a house party composed of a dozen fine fellows of 
his college acquaintance, who most probably will be 
members of that select and aristocratic y knows 
as the “I Zingari” Club, and who play county elevens 
for a week at a stretch. 

Coaching, too, is a very favourite pastime, and one 
that of recent years has made rapid strides in popu- 
larity. Few things are more enjoyable on a bright 
spring or summer day than to get a seat on a private 
coach for a trip to Dorking or Virginia Water, or evea 
an afternoon outing to watch te oy at Lord's, or the 
pigeon-shooting at Fulham. A e fine turn-outs 
rich can be seen at the annual meet in Hyde Park 
and at the Horse Geanla abo what pride and pleasure 
the aristocracy take in handling the ribbons. 

ag cong it is the wealthy Briton’s own fault, i 
with these varied pleasures at command, he shou 
still merit the pleasure-loving foreigner’s severeas 
condemnation. 


This sertes has included articles on—No. 1. Bovpoop 
AND ScHoou ‘Lirs. 
No. 3. 
No. 4. Socusry my rage Sgason. No. 5. Maw 
THEIR SHOPPING. 
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A LabyY contributor, who was called to account for 
writing on both sides of her paper, retorted, “ Well, 
and don’t you print on both sides of yours!” 

—_-g-—__ 

Necso Cuprir: “ Yes, sah, I tuck de chicken’ [ 
was gwinter make some chicken-pie, and I tuck de 
cook book and read de directshuns, and hit says, ‘Take® 
one chicken.’ Hit don’t say buy one chicken or borrow 
one chicken, but it says take one chicken. Hit don’s 
say whose chicken ter take, so I jess tuck de first one 
I could lay my han’s on. I followed de directshuns, 
sah, in de book.” : 


Cyclists must have their lamps alight at 8.25 p.m. on Mon- 
day May 4th, and about two minutes later for every suc- 
ceeding evening dering the week. : : 


£100 INSURANCE 
FOR CYCLISTS. 


In addition to our unique Railway Insurance offer of 
£1,000, we insure Cyclists, in the event of death from Cycling 
Accidents, to the extent of £100. The only condition required 
to secure this sum to whomsosver the Propristers ef 
PEARSON'S WEEKLY, may decide to be the Next-of-kin of 
any Cyclist who meets with his or her death by an accident 
while actually riding, is that a copy of the current number 
of PEARSON'S WEEKLY, or thss notice, should be on the 
person of the deceased at the time of the fatality. The ueunt 
signature in pen or peneik must occupy the line left blank 
at the foot of this notice. Notice of accident must be given 
within seven days to the Proprietors of the Paper, and death 
must occur within the same period from the accident. 


Signature 
Available until midnight, May 11th, 1591. 
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A LIVING ISLAND. 


Tur alligator is not in any way an attractive animal. 
On the contrary, it is about as repellent in looks and 
disposition as any living creature very well can be. 
And yet, in one respect at least, it is to be envied. It 
can go through life without needing a dentist, unless 
it be to eat him, for it never keeps its teeth long enough 
to give them any chance to decay, or ache, or get out 
of order in any way. When an alligntor’s tooth is worn 
eut, or broken, or in need of any kind of repair it 
drops out, and, behold, a new one is ready to take its 


Bp. 

Another peculiarity of the alligator is its ability to 
sleep. Like other reptiles, it is so cold-blooded that it 
tikes warmth and hates cold. It needs water, too, and 
as pet! season and the cold season come on here 
in Florida, there is a double reason why the Florida 
peor should go into winter quarters. It buries 
i in the mud, after the manner of its kind, and 
settles down for a long na 

Sometimes it happens that grass and quick-growin 
sbrubs spring up on the back of this torpid animal. 
As a rule these are all shaken or washed off when, with 
the first warm rains, the alligator rouses itself and 
makes for the water; but, occasionally, for some 
reason, the mud-cli and with it the plant growths, 
so that when the half-awakened animal-slides into the 


water and moves stupidly off, it looka like a floating | 


island. 

Iu one auch instance a-plover was so deceived as to 
build its nest in the plant-growth on the alligator’s 
back, The li island s0 freighted floated slowly 
.down the stream until it was noticed by a party of 
boys who were out fishing. They saw the plover rise 
from the little island, and, suspecting a nest to be there, 
ba gave up their fishing and rowed out to it. 

hey never the nature of the island until 
they bum their boat rather rudely into it once or 
twice, and so vexed the alligator that it opened its 
buge mouth with a startling suddenness that brought 
a chorus of yells from the nest-robbers, and sent them 
off in a fit mood to sympathize with the plover, which 
was fluttering and crying piteously at ihe raid upon 
its nest. 

The poor bird was doomed to lose its nest, however, 
for the alligator, having at last Leen thoroughly 
aroused, discovered how hungry it was, and dived 
a search of food, thus washing off island, nest 

all. 


THE MOST LIBERAL 
RAILWAY INSURANCE 
EVER OFFERED. 


Any number of claims made in one week 
recognised. 


ONE THOUSAND POUNDS 


il) be paid to whomescever the Proprietors of this Paper may decide to 
ext-of-Kin of any person whos killed in an aerident occurring 
the nited Hinges to legen: Trainin which he or ths may 
ing. ment wil be made sabject 10 the conditwns 
fond mentioned belo js - “gi 
@ complete the current number of PEARSO' 
LY, ov this notice, must be upon the pita the pcos 
time of the accident. The blank line ws the middle o 
motics must evnlain the usual signature of the aecsaeed, 
eewitten either in ink or pencil, Death must occur within twenty-four 
Reurs of the accident, aad aoplication for payment of the Insurance 
Money must be made to the Proprietors of this Paper within seven days 
5 Any ocourrence. This offer is not extended to Railivay Servants on duty. 
hundred pounds of the above suin will tt paid by the 


OCEAN 
ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CORPORATFiOX, LIMITED, 
Mansion House Buildings, London, £.C., 
weekLy. gum of £500 will bc pas by the Proprietors of PEARSON'S 
This paper ison sale at ak Neicsagents and Bookstalls on Monda 
each week, and a copy confers the benefits of this insurance system deh 
midnight on the Monday following the date of publication. "This offer is 
met confined to one claim, bul will /.old good for any number of individual 
esses. Nol more than £1,000 will Le pacd on accuunt cf any onc death, 


Hpi 


I hereby certify that the 
premium in respect. of- this Iinsur- 
a@nce has been paid up to May 
26th. 1891., and that therefore 
@very purchaser of PEARSON'S WEEK- 
BY is insured with this company 
against fata) railway accident 
@o the extent and under the cofte 
@itions. mentioned above. 


Avaliable until midnight, May 11th, 1891 


‘| hollow, 
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AN AWFUL BED. 


Some years ago I had oecasion to spend a night'in a 
little Monmouthshire town. I was given lodging b: 
Mr. Rogers, an estimable gentleman, who, alt ough 
was an absolute stranger to him, entertained me to the 
best of his knowledge and ability. After supper, I was 
taken upstairs to the spare-bedroom, which was to be 
my apartment fon the night. 

The only thing [remember abont the room, other 
than its musty favour, was the spare bed—a large four- 
posted affair, whose coverlets were of such snowy 
whiteness and immaculate smoothness that it seemed 
like sacrilege to disturb them ; but a tired man has 
little conscience, and I hastily dismissed my scruples 
and, turning ont the light, scrambled between the 
sheets. 

The pillows were large and soft, and the mattresses 
were hard and unyielding. After shifting my position 
a number of times to find a comfortable place, I dis- 
covered that the bed had an adjustable ridge in it. 
Wherever I moved there it was. couldn't avoid it ; 
it followed me everywhere. It was the only bed t 
ever saw inthe case of which it was possible to fall 
out on both sides at once. Finally, in despair, I threw 
the pillows on the floor, and then I made another 
astonishing discovery. . The ridge char 
whieh was even worse than the ridge. 1 was 
unable to alter this, and it stuck to me the whole of 


the night. : 

The Phebe moral ny host pis oe how rm 
spent the night. Diusliking to ought ungrateful, 
Ttold him I had never slept better. 

“Bow did you like the 4” asked Mrs. ers. 

“Never slept in one I liked better,” [ replied. 
making another trip, 
house of a friend some people whose faces 
gely familiar to me. We were talking 
of the country, when the lady romarked : 
ou not this way about two years ago?” 

il coast that I had been. 

“ You stopped with Mr. Rogers, did you not 7” 

“Mr. Rogers, Mr. Rogers,’ I repeated. “Oh, yes! 
he is the man who had that awful bed 1” 

“What about the bed?” asked the lady, as she 
exchanged significant glances with an elderly gentle- 
man. 

Then with rare and radiant idiocy I proceeded to 
describe as vividly as I could the terrible tortures I 
endured on that frightful night. When I had tinished, 
the lady remarked sententiously to the old gentle- 


A year or 80 afterwards, while 
I met at 


man: 
“There, Abram, I was right; didn’t I tell you that 
man was a born liar?” 
She was Mrs. Rogers. 
———— 


THE REPORTERS’ WORK ON A 
DAILY PAPER. 


Tae number of reporters on an ordinary paper 
consists of a chief and from four to eight subordinates, 
but in emergencies this number may be augmented. 
The chief of this staff is accountable to the editor for 
his own department, and from him takes his instructions 
as to espace to be devoted to the various meetings or 
events ofthe day. Asa rule, reporters must be aie to 
take a verbatim note—i.e., take a speaker word for 
word. This, unless on very important occasions, is not 
absolutely required, but as the necessity for doing so 
may occur unexpectedly, and in circumstances quite 
unforeseen, any deficiency in this respect nent a a 
serious matter for the newspaper concerned. 

The ability to take a verbatim report is, as I have 
implied, important, but it is not by any means the most 
important qualification of a good reporter. The power 
to put an hours speech into three or four dicilies of 
space, and yet retain all the essential poi 
infinitely greater value. Discrimination is a primary 
virtue. In speeches that are full of fresh facts and new 
thoughts not a word is to be lost, while the repetition 
of old ideas and elaboration of familiar arguments 
ought to be entirely discarded, or to be summarised in 
a dozen lines. 

Were heat liberty to do so, I have sometimes thought 
it would have a beneficial effect upon the verbose 
tendencies of the age if the reporter were to give cer- 
tain speeches as t 
errors of grammar and faults of construction. Thanks 
to him, however, even the utterances of stupidity as- 
sume the form of common eense. In fact, he gives 
what the speaker means, but not what he says. 

The duties of a reporter are manifold. He has to go 
every where, and doall sorts of apparent impossibilities 
in the way of picking up and chronicling news in the 
shortest period of time. He must have a cool head 
and a ready pencil, because his field of action is often 
in the midst of the greatest excitement. He must be 
a man of nerve, but without nerves. : 

At unexpected moments he is called to the scene of 
accidents, fires, shipwrecks, and railway disasters with- 
out previous warning, his only implements for work 
being two or three sharp pencils and a note-book ; and 
while the world round him is mad with excitement, 
and the air rife with exaggerated rumours, it is his 
duty to embody the truth in sober English, catch the 
nearest cab or the fastest train, and be in time, either 
by telegtaph or otherwise, for the first issue of his paper. 
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|GLUBS AND CLUB LIFE_3N-PARIS. 


5 a 

Triz cream cf Paris club life is to be found in the 
Union, housed on the Boulevard de la Madeleine. 

This club is the rendezvous, from five to seven 
o'clock, of scores of diplomatists, aristocratic gentle- 
men of Conservative politics, and a few literary 
and artistic celebrities. It is the fashion for single 
cacy and for those who go out much in the 

st society, to dine at the club after their re- 
turn from a drivo or a ride in the Bois. Their 
servants await them with their dressing-cases, and 
their evening toilets are made in the rooms at the 
top of thahouse. The cookery and the cellar are 
beyond all praise. The of the Union Club is 
always a celebrated master otf his art. 

Among the servants there arc still some tottering 
old fellows who remember M. de Talleyrand, and who 
have poured out the white wine for M. de Metternich. 
Suppers are scarcely tolerated ; they are thought to be 
beneath the dignity of the club. rd-playing is, as 
in all Parisian clubs, carried on until late hours. To- 
day the Russians and the English are os numerous as 
the French in the Union Club; the Poles come next ; 
and it is not a little odd that the representatives o 
three nations that have so many causes of quarrel 
abould be so numerous in a foreign social organization. 

The Jockey Club is not far off, on the Boulevard des 
Capucines. But the two. spheres represented by, the 
two clubs are as wide‘asunder as the poles. 

One of the rules of the Jockey Club is that no 
stranger can cross the threshold Of the club proper. 
There are ond or two rooms opening from the staircase 
which are considered as outside the club’s domain, 
and whete strangers may wait while they send in 
their names. Another odd feature of the club is a 
long gallery decorated with 250 portraits of the mem- 
bers of the club. Some of these pictures are verit- 
able caricatures, and excite much _ hilarity on the part 
of those who are fortunate enough to see them. The 
card-rooms are, like those of all the Parisian clubs, 
magnificent, and are open all night. 

A somewhat notorious club is the Cercle des Champs 
Elysées, now chiefly devoted to finance, and to its 
cousin, gambling. Here, for a few years after the fall 
of the Empire, one could see eee grim old gentlemen 
of the apoleonic type seated, after four o'clock 
of a pleasant afternoon, scowling upon the demo- 
cratic throng that passed by them through the 
fashionable avenues leading towards the Rond-Point 
and the Arch, and now and then democracy had a poli- 
tical manifestation in front of the terrace. tl Ags the 
club is heard of in the newspapers only when some 
unfortunate being—who finds himeell posted for 
inability to fulfil his engagements-- cuts his windpipe 
or blows out what he is pleased to call his brains. 

The suicide of a young Italian gentleman who had 
been very unfortunate at cards tack lace in this clu 
two years ago, and was the subject at crash cominent. 
The irony of destiny was illustrated by the trivial 
incident which led to this suicide. The unhappy young 
man hesitated, for fear of disclosing his plight, to bor- 
row @ few pounds from a companion, and walked to the 
rendezvous he had made with a friend who was to give 
him the money to tide him over his difficulty. he 
streets were crowded. After he had secured the money 
and arranged everything satisfactorily he hastencd 
back to the club; but because of certain delays he 
arrived only to find the fatal paper posted on the mirror 
in the ante-room, and, his pride and his conscience 
giving way at once, he took the sole refuge that he 
saw open—that of self-murder. A rapidly-rolling cab 
might have saved him. 

Most of the literary and artistic clubs are charm- 
ingly housed. At the head of them stands the Union 
Artistique. 

It has a splendid suite of apartments in the Place 
Vendéme, and its exhibitions of pictures give the note 
of artistic sentiment of each year ; its musical nights, 
or “smoking concerts,” as they would be called with 
us, are also very entertaining. From time to time 
the members give a theatrical entertainment, all 
the materials for which are supplied by themselves ; 
pretty actresses are called in to help interpret the 
plays, some of which subsequently find their way on 
to the boards of the leading theatres. To be a. member 
of the Union Artistique is a kind of artistic distinction 
in Paris. 

“The Union,” says a writer, who has carefully de- 
scribed it, is no longe a club; it is an institution. 
It does its best to keep the public interested in matters 
of art and literature, and ‘to convince that public that 
these are the superior things, better worth attention 
than finance and horse-racing.” 

Sometimes rich private cntiectors lend their collec- 
tions to this and other artistic clubs for the benefit of 
the members and those whom they choose to invite. 
In this club, membera of the committee alono can 
vote ; one black ball in five suffices for the exclusion 
of a candidate. The club is very rich, and counts 
among its members the Emperor o Brazil, the Prince 
of Wales, all the Rothschilds, the Count de Fitz James, 
the Marquis de Montalembert, the Duke de Chartres, 
and all the well-known novelists, dramatists, ournal- 
ists, and authors of nearly every shade. The “ winter 
concerts” are especially interesting ; they are rather 
exclusive, and to the dramatic soirée’ iri winter only 
members and their families are admitt 


FACTS, 


TurRE are 5,000 solicitors in practice in London. 
a pever grow larger than marbles in Green- 
Jan 


Pants grow faster between four and six am. than 
at any other time duriny the day. 

Is all their wars. the British have won the splendid 
average of eighty-two per cent. of the battles. 


Errwro Foresr is the largest public recreation- 
ground in the world. 

Ox1y nine cent. of those engaged in war are 
killed on the field of battle. © 

STANDINGS are provided for but 5,000 cabs in London, 
though there afe 11,409 licensed vehicles 

Or all the Queen's subjects, the Norfoik islander 
seems to be the most Joyal The uniform question 
put to the stranger on landing is, “ How do yeu do, 
sir? How is her Majesty?” 


eres npierenedtn pra ean eh es, ihe Iz is now the fashion among the numerous millionaire 
anable t6 bark. q ladies of America ta have the purse, the card-case, and 


the gloves all made of light beech-coloured or tan- 
tinted kid, the two former being enibellished with 
diamonds, and bearing the monogram of the owner, 
also in diamonds. : 


SHares in brewery companies are held by twenty- 
three titled ladies, with the Duchess of Albany at 
their head ; twenty-six Peers who sit in the Lords 
and six other noblemen ; and forty-nine Members of 
the House of Commons—twenty-five Tories, five 
Liberal Unionists, thirteen Liberals, and six Irish 
Nationalista - - case ee 


Tue Pope's income amounts to 
exclusive of special gifts like those of his jubilee year. 
Peter's Pence ided two-thirds of the amount, the 
remainder being the interest of various investments, 


i of the trade in tinned or canned 
pack” of 


000 yearly, 


Some ‘Natvraw Banomermns.—A French meteorp- 


cat joufnal gives a list of-plante which, “by: their 
haves ‘ender different atmospheric conditio: 
enable weather p tications to be: made-- ‘For 
instance, - y 
= gh and : other similar pnts 

ng of the arvukrialive, the pimpernre), 

the sorrel, the bindweed, etc., indicates rain also; 
while the opening of the sorrel, the African 
marigold, indicates fine weather. The opening of the 
lettuce flower, on the contrary, leads to the expecta- 
tion of wet weather. There is no reason, therefore, 
why every man should not become his own weather 
prophet. 

A Movuxtain or Sair.—A mass of -90,000,000 tons 
of pure, solid, compact rocksalt, located on an island 
185 feet high, which rises from a miserable sea-marsh 
on the route from Brashear to New Iberia, up the 
River in Loutsiama, is one of the wonders of 
the world.. How this island, which contains over 300 
acres of excellent land, ever came into existence in 
such a locality is a matter of conjecture. Vegetation 
is prolific, and the scenery is beautiful and varied. 
In the centre of this island, which is the only solid 
spot in the vast expanse of sea-marsh for wiles 
around, rises Salt Peak, the largest body of exposed 
rocksalt in the world. An engineer who has but 
recently visited it estimates that there is not Jese than 
90,000,000 tons of pure crystal salt in sight. 


Manirur1 WomEN.—The women of Manipur, of 
which pleco we have heard so much lately, are 
fair and good-looking ; you may see grey eyes and 
brown hair among them, and their appearance is 
particularly striking. Nothing is more astonish- 
ing than to hear that very many of them are 
slaves, Their independent and careless, unconscious 
manner, would one to quite a different conclu- 
sion. They wear a costume simple Rrscetal, and per- 
fectly modest, though it consists of but a single cloth, 
passed round the body, over the bast and under the 
arms, and pesching the ancles. This garment is 
secured by being “‘hitched” to one side. It seemed to 
‘a button-ridden mind very unsafe ; but the Manipauri 
woman has no such anxiety, and her frock evidently’ 
justifies her confidence in its staying powers. The 
cloth, when not’ puré white, is stri black, blue, or 
green, and white, in narrow lines, and has a border of 
various coloured silks. These women wear few orna- 
ments, and never affect to conceal their faces from the 

rby. It is difficult for a man to leave the state ; 

e has to give good security for his return; but a 
woman is not allowed to depart under any pretext 
whatever. 


Gotp Lace.—This gorgeous article goes under a 
fraudulent name. It is not gold really, but only gold- 
gilt applied to the finest wire of silver, which lies over 
a foundation of silk ; so that, taking this into account, 
gold lace is more silk than anything else. The silken 
threads for making this material are wound round 
with the hair-like silver-gold wire so thickly as to con- 
ceal the former ; and the manufacture of this gold 
wire is one of the most singular processes imaginable. 
In the first place, the refiner preparcs o solid rod of 
silver about an inch in thickness, and to the surface of 
this, after posting he applies a coating of gold leaf, 
which he burnishes down, then applies another coat- 
ing, which he also burnishes down, and £0 on, until the 
gold is about one-hundredth part the thickness of the 
silver. The rod is then subjected to a process which 
brings it down to the state of a very fine wire. It is 
then made to pass through a series of holes in a steel 

late of all sizes, from an inch in diameter downwards. 

he gold, amidst all this pulling and straining, never 
deserts the silver or its place with regard to the latter, 
but adheres closely to it and shares its mutations ; and 
at the end it is found to have the same proportion to 
silver as at the beginning of the process. It has been 
calculated that the gold on the very finest silver wire 
for gold lace ie not: morethan one-third of one-millionth 
of a inch in thickness of ordinary gold-leaf. 


per head of the popaiation wad only 
‘#% id forty-one; or, in pi t 
—— more than in Spain, nearly six times more than. 


twive as many as. France, and not very far short. of- 
twice as many as America. 

Tus Craarette rN France.—Nearly everybody m‘ 
France smokes. During the past seventy-six years 
the State (which sells all the tobacco smoked in inal 
has profited by the sale to the extent of an average o 
something over £5,000,000 per annum. Tlic revenue 
derived from tobacco in France reaches the total of. 
nearly £16,000,000 for the twelve months. It is 
reckoned each head of the population consumes 
two weight of tobacco per annum, and pays 
to State for indulging in this luxury the sum of 
6s. 6d. in what is called indirect taxation. It is in 
cigarettes that the greatest increase has taken place, 
the advance being by leaps and bounds. 


Sm Epwm ArNo_p on Cuopsticxs.—Chopsticks, | 
far from being awkward, writes the author of “The 
Light of Asia,” in Scripner’s, are the nrost convenient 
aa well as the cleanest table utensils, once the secret 
of their use is learned. It cannot be taught in words. 
There is an indescribable knack of fixing one stick 
firmly and hinging the other with the first and second 
finger, 20 as to play exactly upon the fixed stick, which 
renders the little implement perfect—except, of course, 
for juice, gravy, or soup. You can even cut with them 
by eo points close hoges ber and then forcibly 
separating ; and as for their handiness and pre- 
— of ina vg i i a 7 i ae 

myself pitked up with t i twenty-two single 
—_ rice in one minute from a lacquered tray, 

yeing beaten by a Japanese lady, whose swift skill 
dexterously conveyed as muny as forty-nine. 


A Wixpow roe Cause or a WAr.—When the 
Palace of Trianon was building for Louis XIV. at 
the end of Aes ter ie Ll Damas monarch pe to 
i i it, accompanied by Louvois, secretary of war, 
and superintendent of the building. Whilst) watking 
arm-in-arm with him, he. remarked that one of the: 
windows was out of shape and smaller than the rest. : 
This Louvois denied, and asserted that he could not 
perceive the least difference. Louis XIV. having had 
it measured, and finding that he had judged rightly, 
treated Louvois in a contumelious manner before his: 
whole coert.. This condect so incensed the minister, , 
that whem he arrived home he was heard to say that - 
he would find better. employment for a monarch than 
that of insulting his favourites. He was as good as 
his word, for by his insolence and haughtiness he 
insulted the other powers, and occasionéd the bloody 
war of 1688. 


Curmzse Sattworks—In China, salt, which is a 
Government monepoly, is obtained by the evaporation 
of the water af the brine wells in certain districts of: 
&z-chuen, The wells are found about 175 miles from 
Chung-king, on the bank of an affluent of the Yang- 
te river, near the flourishing city of Tzwlin-tsin. The 
manufactare of salt, which has been carried on in 
China for a period of nearly two thousand years, 
is conducted somewhat as follows, according to 
@ recent authority :—By means of a rude iron drill, 
holes six inches in diameter, and varying from a few 
score of feet to five or six thousand feet in 
depth, are bored in the rock. The boring is sometimes 
continued for forty years before brine is reached, and 
is carried on from generation ‘to generation. When 
brine is finally found it is drawnup by bullocksin long 
Lamboo tubes by means of a rope working over a huge 
drum. In the vicinity of the salt wells natural gas 
wells are also found, from which gas is supplied to 
evaporate the brine in ee cauldrons, leaving 
the pure salt as a deposit. product of salt.in some 
districta is enormous. There are twenty-four gas wells 
and about a thousand brine wells now in aperation, 
Producing annually 200,000 tons of salt, valued at a 


million sterling. 
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‘Tau Cupard: line of ‘steamehips employ ~ 10,000 {ner Batra has Ni. Duiversities, 334 Vrofesser’: © 


and 13,500 studen 


Over eleven million fans are exported in one year 
from Canton, China 


Ir took seven yeara to make a handkerchief for 
which the Empress of Russia paid £1,000. : 
SLEEPING cars with bath-rooms are the latest rail- 
way “novelties.” Some of these have been p!aced on 
' the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
Sir J. Cricuton Browne, iccturing on “Brain 
Rust,” said he knew no sarer method of producing 
renature senile decay, than for a man of active 
its to retire and do nothing when just past the 
zenith of life; and he did not know a surer way of 
enjoying green old age than to keep on working to the 
close. 


Welsh. 
ir of tongs or a knife in the cradle to. 


ye the safety of their children ; the knife is 
for i ; 
E & thet Voss vines some parte of Eng a 


to - 
RE 


ish friends regard 


They say that, early in the history of Ireland, a ly 
of Danes invaded the country. e invaders on one 
occasion ate and drank too~-freely, and the natives 
resolved to attack them. Before they could do this, 


such a noise that the sleeping foreigners were roused. 
The designs of the Irish were at once detectod and 
defeated. 
and she is hunted as such in Ireland. 


A-Town or Marsixr—The little town of. Carrara, 
near the famous quarries of that name, is lite 


white statuary marble. The very paving stones are 
composed of this material, when they are used ; and 
where they are not, the roadway is made up and 
covered over with marble chips, which, in that dis- 
trict; serve the pur, to whic! 
is applied here. he contrast between the squalid 


dwellings in Carrara and the marble door, pillars, 
window-frames, flooring, and mantel-slabs is very 
striking, and not wanting in pathos. The population 
of the town is about 12,000, and its adult male inhabi- 
tants are practically all employed in connection with 
the adjoining quarrics, which have furnished to 
sculptors from the time of the Romans, the finest 
statuary stone in the world. 


Tur Srrance Oxicin or Perromes.— Some most 
delightful perfumes are obtained from substances 
with most disagreeable odours. In olden times the 


they bore, but modern chemistry has shown us how to 


better, from other sources. The dainty eau 
fleurs is made: from the drainage of cow-houses ;” the 
oil of bitter almonds comes from the action of the ob- 
noxious-aquafortis (nitric acid) ‘6n Offensively smeHing- 
oils of gas tar; the oil: of ey ples is elaborated‘ 
from sugar and putrid cheese ; a’ e loathsome fluid 

coduerd during the manufacture of whisky, and: 

nown as fusel oil, is by one particular mode of treat- 
.ment made to yield the fragrant oil of pears, by- 
another process 02 of apples, and by other carefully 
devised methods the essential oi] of grapes and di! of 
cognac. ‘ 

MatcHes.—Some interesting facte are given by a 
tobacco journal regarding match manufacture. Among 
other items it states that one pound of phosphorus is 
sufficienttotipamillion matches ; that about 500,000,000 
matches are used every day in the United States ; that 
America’s match-manufacturing bill runs up to over 
£1,000,000 per annum; and that there is only one- 
establishment in the United States where safety 
matches are manufactured. Further items are to the: 
effect that it is estimated that an average of eight 
matches are used daily by every man, woman, and 
child in Great Britain. A match-manufacturer in. 
Austria iz said to make wax vestas at the rate of ten 
miles of taper a day, thereby using several tons of 
phosphorus every year. A e quantity of matches 
are imported into India from Belgium, Germany, Malta 
Hong Kong, and, Seni enough from the Straits 
Settlements. Finally, it states that the present im- 

rtation of matches into Calcutta is abou’ 152,000,00¢ 

63 8 Ree Most of these are made in. Norway 
and: Sweden, but they.are imported vid the United 
Kitgdom. 


: squariesaess 
frave hess tongue, but better reasoning” © 


her as the foe of freedom, and treat her accordingly... 


however, a number of hungry wrens alighted on the - 
drumheads, which were strewm-with the remains of the - 
feast, the Danes paving used them as tables, and made . 


Jenny was called an enemy ta freedom, . 


built from beginning to end, from top to bottom, of ” 


the broken granite .. 
poverty of the furniture of the interior of the meanest . 


favourite scents were distilled from flowerswhose names . 


obtain them cheaper, and very often stronger and. : 
ec mille + 


666 


FICTION. 


Hios Agt.—An itinerant theatrical company gave 
«wo or three performances in Millborough last winter, 
and in a very creditable manner too. One of the aga 
produced was Shakespeare's “ King John,” with the 
seg tragedian, Mr. Hammer, in the character of 

DR. 

It is likely Wut that for an unfortunate misunder- 
sanding the entertainment would have been wholly 
delightful. ‘Chere is a good deal of flourishing of 
trumpets in the drama, and the manantts not having @ 
teampeter of his own, en aged a German musician 
named Schenck to supply the music. : 

Sebenck doesn’t understand the English language 

well, and the manager put him t 
on the left of the stage. Thon Schenck was instructed 
to toot his trumpet when the managor (who, having 
Feige his ankle, was obliged to remain seated in 

e wings) 3i nalled with his hand. Ev ing went 
along smoothly enough until King John (Mr. Hammer) 
came to the passage, “Ah, me! this tyrant fever 
burns me up!” Just as King John was about to utter 
this the manager brushed a fly off his nose, and 
Schenck, mistaking the. fyovement for the appointed 
mgael. blew a frightful blare epee his bugle. 

ne King was furious, and the r made wild 
gestures for Schenck to stop, but that estimable Ger- 
man wusician imagined that the manager wanted him 
to play louder, und every time @ fresh motion was 
made ‘Schenck’ emitted a more terrific blast. The 
~esult was something like the following : 

King John: “Ah, me! this Leroy, 

Schenck (with his cheeks distended and hia eyes 
beaming through his spectacles) : “Tatarty ; tata- 
tarty, rat-tat tarty-tarty-tarty, te-ta-ta, tanarty, te- 


rty. 

icy John : “Fever burna——" 

Schenck : “ Kat-ta-tarty, ta, poo 
arty, ta-tarty-arty, oopen-arty ; ta- 
poopen-arty, poopen-a-a-a-arty-art a 

Ring John: “Ah, me! ihe 

Schenck (ejecting a hurricane from his lungs): 
“ Hoopen-oopen-oopen arty, ta-tarty ; tat-tat-ta-tarty- 
ti-ta-tarty,; poopen-ta-poopen-ta:poopen-ta-a-s-a-tarty- 
whoop, ta-ta.” 

ing John (quickly, teping to get in while Schenck 

wae taking o breath) :. “Tyrant fever burns——” 
Schenck (having found. his ear ae countenance 
much redder from the exertion): “ tata. Tata 
tanta ; tatten-atten-atten-arty ; te-tarty poopen-copen ; 
at-00-00-00-o0pen ; te-arty ta-ta-ar-ar-ar-te-tarty-to-ta- 
a-aaa-A-A ! 


King John (to the audience): “Ladies and gentle- 


amen—— 
Schenck : “ Ta-ta, ta-ta, ta-ta, poopen-oopen, poopen- 
oopen, te-ta-tarty, 00-000-00-hoo-te-tarty-arty, appen- 


a 2 
ing John : “There isa German idiot behind the 
scenes here who is——” 

Schenck : ‘‘ Whoopen-arty, te-tarty-arty-arty-ta-te- 
a-a-a-tat tarty.” 

King J ohn: “Blowing infamously upon a horn, 


and—— 
Schenck : “ Poopen-arty.” . 
King John : “1f you will excuse me—" 
Schenck : “ Pen-arty-arty.” 


-tarty ; oopen- 
; ta-ta-ta-tarty, 


King Jobn: “I will go behind and checic him in his. j; 


wild career.” 
Schenck : “ Poopen-arty ; ta-tarty-tarty-acty-arty,; 
a eng Saas ; tat-tat-ta-tarty.” : 
Then King John disappeared, and a scuffle was. 


heard, with some violent expressions in the German: 


{ URES. ‘en minutes later a gentleman from the: 
Fatherland 


l might have been seen standing on the: 
eae in front of the theatre with a bugle under. 
is arm and a handkerchief to his bl “nose, 
wondering what on earth was the matter, “in the 
meantime the King had returned to the stage, and 
the performance concluded without any music. After 
this the avamiager will employ home talent when he 
wants airs on the bugle. 


ou 


it * True Love.” because it never runs smooth. 


Ture are young men who cannot hold a skein of 
wool for their mothers without wincing, but who will 
hold between cight and nine stone of a neighbouring 
tamily for the best part of the evening with a patience 
and socity that are certainly phenomenal 


Hg had owned a setter dog, and this waa the story 
he told :—“ Yes, sir, the way that dog was devoted to 
me was amazing. Why,he heard me say to my wife 
that [ be are for money, and he went and died 
the day before the dog-tax was assessed.” 

at 

Hx (somewhat suspiciously): “You say you never 
loved anybody but me? Is that true, Maud? : 

She: “Harry, your looks terrify me! Have— 
have I been tog bold in letting you kiss me eo much 
this evening?” 

He : * No, Maud, but you kisa like an old hand.” 


A conpuctor of a tramcar, on a newly-laid line, calla: 
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Hypravtics —A gentleman named Bander hae in- 
invented a new fire-plug. A party of friends was 
recently invited to inspect its working. | Mr. Bunder’s | 
uncle, who takes a great interest in science, and has | 
given his nephew large pecuniary support, was amongst 
the distinguished party. a : 

_ After unscrewing the top, and examining 


price of pig-iron. 

In the very heat of the controversy, the superinten- 
dent up at the reservoir turned the water on. Two 
minutes afterwards Bunder saw his u 
shoot twenty feet into the air, followed by o column 
of water six inches thick, and during, succeeding 
quarter of an hour, while the fountain continaed to 
play, old Horace Bunder remained on the tep of that 
column, with his legs pointing, in quick suocession, to 
all points of the compass, an to the earth, and to the 
sky, sometimea sprawling on his i with 
the water in the small of hia back, but never for a 
moment at rest. 

Bunder tried to turn the patent valve in the 
but it wouldn’t work, and he could onl 
and gaze on the awful scene wait 
able relative to come down. me 

At last the old man did descend, all of a sudden, 
landing upon his back in the mud, Any other man 
would have expressed himself in violent language}. 
but Horace merely rose, squeezed the ed. 
his hair, picked up his hat and shook it, 
contemptuously at and 
patent ong? oe gs jammed h 
took the four o'clock train to town, 
changed his clothes altered his } 
intended for Bunder is to go to a» charity. 


Ir Dipn’t Tage 
Sae was a literary lass, 
And edited a cultured journal ; 
And oh, I loved her with a love 
That lives and lasts for time eternal. 


And so to win her maiden heart 
I wrote a simple, soulful sonnet, e 
With careful rhyme and studied phrass,_ 


And staked my wealth of love upon it 


I cape it her ; my mind ould Be6 
r quaint and queerly wise expression 
Change, as with blushes deep she read 
My heart’s firat thought, my “ Love's Confession.” 


Her answer came ; but who would think 
That she could cut so queer a caper ? 

She said, “ Your manuscript i 
Don't write on both sides of the paper.” 


ae ee 


An editor threatens to publish under the bending, 
“The Short and Simple Annals of the yg 
names of all who have not paid their debts te for 
five years. 
—__—»f=-___—_- 

Fmsr Artist: “Have you seen that pictere of 
Palette’s at the exhibition? What do you think of it?” 

Second Artist: “I think I should advise Palstte to 
tie a pound of tea to the bottom of the frame.” 


———— 

A Broap Gar lish Traveller (to Irish’ 
railway porter labelling lu 2): “Don't keep 
a brush for that work, Bie Te : sas 

Porter: “Shure, yer honner, our tongues is the 
only insthruments we're allowed ; but the're easy kep’ 
wet, yer honner?” (Hint taken.) 

——___— 
Macistrate : “You say you are a toarist t” ; 
Prisoner : “Yes, sir! I love nature in all her radiant’ 

beauty—" 

Magistrate (hastily): “Never mind that How 
much money have you about you!” 

Prisoner : “ Threepence-halfpenny.” —. 

Magistrate (severely): “ Then I shall commit you as 
a vagrant. We draw the line between tourists and 
tramps at one shilling.” 

T i tory told of aF 

HERE isa stor of a French tleman who, 
having lost the bulk of his property tana the rascal- 
ity of his friends in whom he trusted, crowned it all 

By the loss of his mental balance, and for the remainder 

of his days found his only delight in riding in omni- 

buses and passing fares from passengers to the condac- 
tor, taking care when the change was returned to add 
to it a sou or two from his own pocket, and watch the 
effect on the recciver. In nine cases out of ten, as the 
story goes, the passenger, counting over his ’ 
and finding, as he supposed, that the conductor 
cheated himself, would look bewildered for a moment, 
and then pocket the change with a quiet chuckle, The 
special delight of the lunatic was satisfying himself 
in this way that nine-tenths of his fellow-men were 
dishonest, if they only had tho opportunity. 


Were exvewe 

- Maz ® 3088. 
Lussoms Cooxmn' 
mea crepe pregnant ge 
she knows nothing about cooking or housework, is 

Thame formar} s in the culinary ert-to fis 

for for th new station in life which she is expected te 
adorn with housewifely grace. . 


coloar, Bridget 2". 
« answered Bridget, shortly; “end me 
ould eyes are put out with that same.” 
“Smoke ! must remember that. Now, Biddie, 
dear, I must get to work. I'm going to make 
! head for Henry—(he's my lover, 
Biddie)—to eat when he comes to-night.” -. 
eae (aside): “It’s dead he is, sure thin, if he 


“Tve got it all down here, Biddie, on my tablet: 
‘A of butter, twenty-five . two pounds ef 


sugar, salt to your taste.’ No, ‘y 
pe ¥. e, 


it is! 


Now es open So It or 


‘| © Beat them well ;’ but won't that break the shells 


* Well, I'd thim this time if I were you, Miss 


ft Cicely a} they might not sait Mister Henry's 


if dn’t,” said Bridget, pleasantly. 

a On, I su the shells are used se y. 
There! I’ve broken all the oeRs into the . . 
don't think I'll use the sh iddie: give them to 

poor people. Now, what next? Oh, Fm so 
tired ! isn’t housework dreadfully hard? But giad 
i iamees make cake. Now, what shall I do next, 

“Ex me, Miss Cicely, but you moight give it to 

the pigs, It's mesself can't sce any other use for it,” 
n 


them. I’m dying to have one for a pet. I saw some 
— basse wt thera , and they were too 
a ly sweet for an : 

Just then the bell 


, and al returned to 
announce Mr. Henry, Cicely to i abe 
would take another lesson the next day, and ahe 
went upstairs in her chints epemn and cap, withs 
little dab of flour on her ti ifted nose, and told 
Henry she was learning to and he told her she 
must not get over-heated or worried, for he didn’t 
care whether she could cook or not ; he should never 
want to eat when he could talk to her, and it was only 

fe ered ae d ae ae things 

meanwhile poor Bridget was slamm i 
about in the kitchen and talking to herself a own 
sweet idiom about “ idgits turning things upside down 
for her inconvaniencing.” 
eS 

“Tager's nothing so pleasant as to have one’s child 
lead an upright life,” remarked the deacon. 

“Well, I don't know about that,” said Brown; “it 
im't very agroeable, you know, to have one’s heir stand 
on id 

—f-___- 

A ieencs gel at a school in the North, who had 
b ht with her only one penny to pay the weekly 
fee of twopence, was sent home by the mistress for 
the other penny. In a short-time the schoolroom door 
—_  aeiget deg aD by ‘ Lapa See svaoaieg 

ing the little girl by the i 
towa: a the desk, she shook her fist in ibe soboot: 
mistress's face, bawling out at the pitch of her voice : 

“ Hoo daur you chairge tuppence for the lassie when 


| she's only gotten ae e’e 7” 


—————————————————OOOOSS 
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BIG BUS|NESSES.—II. 
MEDICAL BLECTRICITY. 


A Visit To THs ELgcTRoraTHIC aND ZANDER 
Ixsrirote. 


Tuersg is no doubt that year by year the possibilities 
of electricity as a curative force are being proved to 
demonstration. Especially in nervous di its 
salutary power is becoming increasingly manifest, and 
for this we have to thank the Electropathic and 
Zander; Institute, which, indeed, seems to be a magni- 
ficent national peng: out-patient hospitul for the 
amelioration and cure of the ills of man. 

The inspirator and chief divector of all this is Mr. 
O. B. Harness, a gentleman who may well be described 
as the pioneer of electrical treatment in disease. 

The buildings occupy an imposing, site in Oxford 
Street, at the corner of Rathbone P and the in- 
terior is replete with every convenience and comfort 
for the u:e of visitors. 

Ja yee enter the spacious hall you: observe a num- 
ber of neatly-attired nurses and consulting officers who 
are ready to aonduct patients to the respective rooms 
wherein they are to undergo treatment or obtain advice. 

Leading trom the hall are several handsomely fur- 
nished rooms, the principat-or Which is Mr. Harness’ 
own sanctunx where the most private and important 
cases are treated. Hereone mieuctany himself in the 
ante-room of a palace. An escritoire contains one of the 
latest inventions of Mr. Harness, and consists of one of 
the most perfect scientific arrangements for the 
manipulation of electrical currents. Eachcurrent can 
be accurately gauged, and the most sensitive variation 
can be applied to the patient with the greatest care 
and freedom. 

I found all the consulting-rooms of the different 
officers engaged, and spent a few minutes in the wait- 
ing saloon, which is more like the salon of a grand 
hotel, if, indeed, there is one that can boast such a fine 
collection of statuary. This work is by Mr. Charles 
Lawes, and is, { was told, worth in the agaregate 
some £30,000. The room is artistically upholstered, 
and its Juxurious lounges and soft-piled carpets 
engender a clelivious feeling of repose. 

was now able to enter one of the consulting-rooms, 
‘nd inspect one of Mr. Harness’ improved static 
electrical machines, which have been prepared for 
him with great care in Paris. One of these is in each 
room, and the patient sits in a chair upon a platform, 
electricity being conveyed, according to the necessities 
of the case, without any shock or unpleasant sensation 
being felt. 

Another arrangement enables tle patient to receive 
all the advantages of an electric bath, without, how- 
ever, suffering fnmersion in water. This, also, is con- 
veyed to the patient without any shock, and he would 
hardly be cognizant of the presence of electricity at all 
were it not for the fact that he has the power to set a 
couple of bel!s violently ringing immediate!y he comes 
into contact with them. 

Another interesting invention which I was shown 
was an electrical hair-brush, which, on the face of it, 
seems to be only a large-sized instrument for capillary 
excitation. The back of it, however, is fitted with -an 
electric coil, which, on being attached to a battery, 
conveys a stimulating current of electricity. It has 
been found to be most effective in cases of facial 
neuralgia and headache. 

The speciality, however, of the Medical Battery 
Company is the Electropathic Belt, which has now 
attained such a world-wide popularity, about 100,000 
being sold annually. If the written declarations of its 
etlicacy by all sorts and degrees of men and women, 
high and hie: rich and poor, are to be believed—and the 
numerous bound voiumescontaining these are accessible 
to all comers, and which I had the pleasure of inspect- 
ing myself—then the Electropathic Belt is a boon indeed. 

The erroneous belief that Ly this belt a current of 
electricity is engendered, which is little less than a 
succession of slocks, was easily disproved to me. 
The belt may be worn with perfect ease, and, the 
current is quite imperceptible. That this should be 
80 would seem rather to point to the possibility of 
there being no curative power there at all, but my 
&cepticism was soon dispelled by seeing the belt sub- 
mitted to a severe test. 

The one in question had been in use for over two year: 
and was an ordinary stomachic belt, with a number o 
metal discs. When the belt is worn these discs are 
next the skin, and the acid which the body excretes 
aflects these, aud generates a continuous current of 
electricity. ‘To show that this electricity is present, a 
flannel was dipped in salt water and placed upon the 

iscs for my edification. The belt was then connectcd 
with the galvanometerby two terminals, and iin- 
nediately the electric current sent the indicator round 
with a sudden swish. This was proof positive of the 
Presence of the electricity.. That it exerts a powerful 
Influence for good upon the vital organs, cannot be 
denied in face of the convincing testimonials already 
referred to. 
fc The application of electricity has been applied by the 
~ompany in conjunction with massage treatment, also 
in electriva! baths, which are especially titted for the 
Comfort and convenience of patients. ‘Ihe latest deve- 
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lo ho , be found in the of 
made An ordinary dental r is neatly 
fitted with a battery and induction and the 


ps 
used a donee oe Se oe current being to 
annihilate all pain during the extraction. The electric 
light is used for the examination of the mouth, and the 
processes of filling and stopping are also performed by 
electricity, reducing pain to a minimam. 

Thus far IL have touched upon the electrppathic side 
of the Company's as now [ have a few words 
to say concerning the Zander Institute. I can quite 
understand that this word conveys no idea to the 
average reader. I it did not to me, but 1 
quickly learned that it was a d ent named after 
a certain Swedish doctor, who invented mechanical 
machines for the exercising of every muscle of the 
body. In what is known as a Zander saloon were over 
fifty machines of all sorts and sizes, worked by a gas- 


flees it is possible to enjoy the pleasures of horse- 
manship without suffering the- disagreeable. expe- 
riences that so often fall to the tyro ; or if one’s wrist 
or ankles be weak, there is a torsion apparatus, giving 
the twisting motion necessary for serene hening the 
hand or foot. One may. here expand his chest and 
swing his arms and legs about as if performing the 
most laborious physical exercises. There is even an 
ap tus suitable for a recumbent posture. 

department is given over entirely to the treat- 

ent of hernia and kindred complaints; and the old- 

ioned, cumbersome trusses are here replaced by 

those made of Xylonite, a swooth, flesh-coloured 

preparation which is washable and otherwise specially 
adapted for this purpose. 

Other departments are devoted to the manufacture 
of appliances, and here are to be found a large number 
of workpeople busily eng . _ I saw in course of 
construction all the varieties of electropathic belts, 
spinal appliances, and trusses, many of thei being 
made to order. 

The elcotric batteries and appliances are made and 
chay in the laboratory, and here are stored the 

hemicals and materials. Adjoining the laboratory is 

e experimental room, wherein are to be found retorts 
and phials, batteries and curious implements, which 
are al] in constant use by the ataff in their endeavours 
to improve their own knowledge, and to embody the 
latest discoveries of electrical science. 

I may add a word or two which will be of interest 
to. my readers as to the manegensnt of this huge 
enterprise. .A large number of letters are sent out 
every day giving advice to applicants on their respec- 
tive complaints, and so mack is done in the despatch 
of appliances, pamphlets, and circulars daily that a 
specia t-box has been placed in the building 
by the Postal authorities for the Company’s own 
use. The advertising department alone muintains 
a forge staff, and there are few newspapers 
and magazines in the kingdom in which are not 
to be found their advertisements. And I hope 
Tam not divulging a secret when I[ say that the cost 
of a year's adyentiing does not fall far short of 
£76,000. If this is but an item of expense, some 
idea may be gained as to the total cost of maintain- 
ing this vast establishment. An institution like that 
of the Medical Battery Company is unique, and it 
would be impossible to discover such another in any 
city of the world. 

a 

On the occasion of the Bavarian Regent's official 
visit to the northern districts of Bavaria, the provost 
of a small town invited the citizens to send in sugges- 
tions as to the kind of reception that should be given 
to the august traveller. The ovation was to fultil three 
conditions : (1) 1t should be of the nature of a surprise ; 
(2) it should not cost much; and (3) it should at the 
same time give p:casure to the population. Among 
the many suggestions that were sent in there was a 
proposal to hang the worthy magistrate under a small 
triumphal arch. The writer urged that (1) it would 
undoubtedly surprise the Regent ; (2) it would not cost 
much; and (3) 1t would give unmitigated pleasure to 
the whole population. 

——— 

Tuer GaocLo1s, a French newspaper, has discovered 

et another curiosity in the way of an Englishman. 
This time it is “Sir William Draggs,” who, it Ws aera 
hailed a cab at Brighton about a year ago, and told the 
driver to take him to.the pier, off which “Sir Draggs” 
had his yacht. Ile told the cabman to wait for tum, 
meaning to cruise about off Brighton for an hour or 
two; but, changing his mind, he determined to go 
round the world. ‘The cabman waited and waited, and 
finding that his “fare” did not come back, he obtained 
leave from the rounicipality to erect a shelter for him- 
self und his horse. Here he waited for more than a 
twelvemonth, when tlie other day “Sir Draggs” re- 
turned with his yacht, and was not at all surprised to 
find the cabman waiting for him. 

“ How much do | owe you?” he said ; and upon the 
cabman handing him a bill for £600 he tore a cheque 
out of his book, filled it up for the amount, and told 
the man to dnve him to his hotel. ‘To iJJustrate the 
extortionate character of cabmen, the GAuLors adds 
that tho man asked for his fare from tli2 pier to the 
hotei. 


KLY. 


A SUGGESTION TO HOBBY-RIDERS. 


Anvows in need of i 
a in a hobb soaks cy coders, 


Great Britain, it must not be imagi thas 
it is te become prods ante ieee 


ce in a week or two; but for all that is 


known already of the different kinds and their 
habits, there is still room for “— research, and, ty 
way of recreation, the hobby-rider may verify or im- 


peas gale aie 
t is asse spiders’ threads may be woven, 
which is true enough, that they are more glossy 
and brilliant than those of the silkworm, which is not 
supported by the eonelusions of those who have com- 
pared the two side by side, and that enough of it waa 
once secured for the wea: of a suit of clothes for 
Louis XIV. Now i ave certainly been made 
from spider silk, and too, for specimens of each 
iy # le sig to the Ri y Academy aa oe and te 
the London Royal Society, in 1710, erg is an 
indefinite mention vf waisteoats bei ced. from 
this remarkable fibre. But this is first that has 
‘been heard of an entire suit of clothes furnished by 
spiders. As it has-been calculated that it would be 
rs, of 
rt, tg yield a ind of the 
tation, 
a hod in a after 

ebon, of Montpellier, sent a pair of yloves made from 

/ toa Riv: and faulty 
memory with careless haste have most likely mada » 
suit of clothes out of them. 
eee 

Mamma: “And how did my darling like being at 
church ?” 

Maud (who has been at church for the first time, and 
put a penny in the oollection plate): “Very ouch, 
mamma, and it wasn’t dear.” . 

——-g ——__. 

A wIpow, eccupying « large house in a fashionable 
quarter of was pressed 7 her creditors, and te 
get out of her difficulties she fell on the following 
plan :—She sent for a solicitor (a bachelor) to make hee 
will, and by it she disposed of between £50,000 and 
£60,000 (imaginary). The solicitor proposed a00a 
afterwards, was Sete found himself the happy 


husband of a penniless adventuress. 


“Way do you keep a cat, Mr. T 
friend of his pastor ; “I thought you 


animals.” 


ood ?” asked a 
idn't like sucls 


_ “I dislike them very much, but I got this one in the 
interest of truth. erything that is broken about 
the house is laid to the cat, and so long as I had none 
it pained me to the heart every time the assertion was 
made. Now, I havea faint hope that about once in « 
hundred times somebody is accidentally telling the 
truth about it.” ° 


Bank Manager (to prospective depositor): “Oar 
system, sir, I flatter myself, is absolutely perfect. You 
literally have only to drop your money at the counter 
and go home without lca 29 

Prospective Depositor: “But how do you guard 
against possible defalcation !” 

Manager : “Sir, the cashier is confined in a bofler- 
irofi cage with only one door. This opens om our 
pet dynamite scale, which is adj exactly te 
is weight, and if he were to attempt toelope With the 


lightest bag he would only bring a bomb down on his ™ 


head.” 
— fo —____ 


Sceng: A hatter’s shop at the West End.—Enter 


a 
coolest manner possi- 
ble takes the hat, turns it over, examines it closely, 
loo ee inside and out, then, in slow, measured tones, 
remarks: 

“No, [ have not; and,” he adds, reflectively, “if I 
had Iam hanged if I would wear it)” 

Tableau ! 

——jp>—__. 


Yourn : “I have come to ask for the hand of your 
daughter.” 

Physician: “ You have?” 

Youth: “Yes, sir. I have enough of this world's. 
goods to support her in comfort, even in luxury.” 

Physician: “ Tr am aware of that, but will you 
treat her kindly? Will you be a gentle husband! 


Youth ; “Sir, I vow—— 

_ Physician: “Oh, never mind vowing. Your intea- 
tions are all right, no doubt, but I must bo sure that 
you wou’t worry and fret the life out of her after you 
get her. Take off your coat and let ma sound jou ta 
see what kind of a liver you've gut.” 
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uealing of the fat white Norman horses, the vivacity 

of the little children, the politeness of their elders, and 

Tus following seems to us the best article to hand | the “spic and span” appearance of ge ig and 
ers 0 


‘Foal, -of thens ‘froge-jam mping to their econstomed 
Sinaee of hating . ee sett 
= twice a day. Thiy are captured in 
nets, thrown into barrele—the larger ones re- 
tained, and the smaller turned back into the water. 


week. everything. Then, too, there are the wonder the | Men and women are engaged to clean and dress them 
re asnies: , table Chbte, with its endless variety of dishes, as | for market—strung on strings, with one dozen pairs of 
Me W. K. DOWIE, to the composition of which it is well to remain legs to the banch—and every morn they aro thus 
C'AMELEON, in happy ipnarencs, the flavour being all that | shipped to their destination fresh and sweet. When 

Near FALKIRK, could be desired. If the bedroom allotted to the visitor | they first came into the market, they sold for as much 


as ten shillings a dozen, but the prices fluctuate 
according to the demand, and sometimes drop as 
low as half a crown, they average, however, five shil- 
lings per dozen the season. 

During the winter months the f disappear by 
burying themselves in the mud along the outer edge of 
the lake or swamp. It requires a French frog about three 
months to mature, that is to say, to grow large enough 
for the market, w. ile the American frog requires fully 
eight months, and then is not more than three-quarters 
the size of the French animal. The latter is a most 
beautiful yellowish-green colour, with golden spots all 
over his body. 


been ne for Two | be small, it ig beautifully clean, and the bed, though 
bes therefore forwarded a ce ae : strange in appearance to his insular notions, 1s as 


— comfortable as a spring-mattress, snowy sheets, and 
A NORMAN FISHER VILLAGE. downy coverlets can possibly mako it. Remember, 

—=———- however, to provide a good supply of soap, and you 
will perform your ablutions with greater comfort if you 
put one or two good-sized bath-towels in your port- 
maateau. 

As to the total cost of a holiday spent at Honfleur, 
that of pomras depent on the individual. I have 
started from on Bridge with a five-pound note 
and my return ticket, and have spent a very pleasant 
fortnight there, returning, it is true with my purse 


On several occasions I have passed my summer 
vacation at Honfleur, and many of my friends to 
whom I have recommended the little fishing village, 
have been so pleased with it, that [ propose, through 
the wide-spread columns of Pearson's Weekly, to 
give greater publicity to the many attractions and 
advantages it offers as 4 Holiday Haunt. | 

Tn the first place it is quickly reached from Landen, 


on, of ‘3 accessible from all parts of | nearly empty. A friend of mine, with his wife and a a 
roger iy poo e, vid Littlehampton, only | couple of Pe itven, managed to pass a couple of weeks : ; 
ing a few hou This is a decided advantage | at Honflear very pleasantly for something under eight AN ACTRESS’ TRICK. 
te qvhoué leave of absence is short. In the next - tra expenses included, which 3 ba : Ss 


pounds, travelling: 
that, asa ey Haunt, the place is free from those 


the fare to Honflear is cheap, a return ticket se ee 
= London, with the option a remaiaing for a | extortionate charges which too frequently mar the- Sans BERNHARnT wae.qp0e yin was Dame ane 
month or ing a few shillings under a pound, | holiday and spoil the plesaure of the oliday-maker. saa Se the hi 9a ENience Rows cendly 
and ving there is cheaper still, which is a considera- . ; ley ae of the i prices, and -because th > thane 
tion for-thoue whose means are somewhat himjted. —————(—{(—- grits right ful id; The firet int aarory 


Very few of the many prett, villages on the coasts of 
Normandy and Brittany can ees of sach a pictures- 
que appearance as Honfteur. It nostles at the foot 
of the Céte de Grace, @ precipitous hill which 
rises almost from the water's edge ; from the summit 
of the céte a glorious view is obtainable, and the neigh- 
bourhood abounds with walks which combine the plea- 
sures of woodland scenery and invigorating salt 
sea air. 

‘As I have said, living is cheap at Honfleur. At the 
little hotel on the quay, the “ Cheval Blanc,” a week’s 
board and lodging costs from thirty shillings to two 
pounds, aacorlinig to accommodation. ‘The place is 
scrupulously clean, the cooking good, and the two 
tables Phdte—one at 11 am., and the other at 6 p.m.— 
are abundantly furnished. Those whose knowledge of 
the French language is limited, will find that English 
is well unders , though, when the good-natured 
waiters try to speak it, it is certainly difficult to 
understand them. ~ . 

By walking a short distance along the shore capital 
batbin a be obtained. There are cabins for both 
sexcs, but in the early morning many of the male 
visitors extend their walk and bathe from the beach, 
a practice at which the authoritics are kind enough 
to “ wink,” so long as bathing drawers are worn ; for, 
in spite of the promiscuity of the sexes which 
marks the bathing at a French watering: place, the 
powers that be are far more particular as regards the 
wearing of suitable costumes in the water than they 
are in this country ; and the individual who ventured 
ona swim in Naturc’s garb would soon tind himself 
in trouble. ; 

On the top of the Cote, which, though steep, is 
reached by a winding path, not dificult for man or 
beast to climb, is a quaint old church, in which the 
fishermen have for many generations deposited models 
of their boats, as propitiatory offerings to the Saints. 
These present a curious spectacle. On the hill-top, 
too, are several restaurants, with tables and cbairs in 
the open air, where a homely lunch, with plenty of 
fruit, and a bottle of very passable wine can be 
obtained at = most moderate price. 

This isa regular paradise for children. There is no 
“ please keep off the grass,” to scare them away. They 
can wandcr where they will,and there are plenty of 
wild flowers for them to gather. When they are 
thirsty there is cool lemonade at a halfpenny the 
glass ; when hungry--and children always arc hungry 
~ there are cakes and various other dainties, whole- 
some and satisfying, within reach of the very humblest 
purse ; and when hot and tired, there are coo) shady 
woods where they can rest (if children on a holiday 
ever do rest) until ready for another romp. 

From Honfleur excursions can be made to various 
places of interest, the fares being ridiculously cheap. | mined to experiment in the breeding, raising, and 
A steamer goes over to Havre two or three times a | selling of the choicest breeds. He made a trip to 
day, and the town is well worth a visit, its shops being | Paris, and there investigated the propagating and 
rood, and its restaurants fairly moderate in_ price. handling of edible frogs. When ihoronehly acquainted 
“or those who have time and money at their disposal, | with the habits and breeding of the animals, he was 
a run from Havre to Rouen should be made, the | the more convinced that much money was to be made 
cathedral at the latter place being one of the eights | out of the business) He cowvleted arrangements to 
which attract every lover of ancient architecture. have shipped to him a quantity of French frogs, which 

Then there is ancther steamer to Caen, from whence | landed in good order and condition at East St. Louis. 
the historic town of Lisioux is only a few miles dis- | From there they were conveyed to his froggery and 
tant. In fact, the boliday-maker, while establishing | turned loose. 
his headquarters at Honfleur, has the opportunity of Tn less than a year the foreign stock had completcty 
visiting a good man places of note, to stuy at which | driven the native breed from the swamps, and ho was 
would involve considerable expense ; while, if his purse | shipping the “French” article to St. Louis and Chicago. 
ee much travelling by steamer or rail, he will | He has a contract with several slaughtering houses for 

d plenty of amusement, pretty walks, and pleasant | their offal, which is hauled to the ditferent froggerics. 
drives in the immediate vicinity of Honfleur itself. | Stale bread and broken biscuits are alsa used for feed- 
An artist could fill his sketch-beok in a very short | ing, and these, with the innumerable ,insects .that 
time with views that would well repay the trouble | abound in sach damp and marshy districts,, make ap 
of transferring them to canvas. ' ; the provender on which the animals grow fat. ‘It ise 

To those who have never left their pative sores, ! most curious sight to sce thousands, both great and 


WHAT IS A NIHILIST? 


Tue popular idea of a Nihilist is that he is a ferocious 
ruffian, ready for rapine and thirsty for blood, hatin 
restraint, and loathing the law. It- would astoni 
multitudes to learn that “he” is often a woman, anda 
woman of a very noble.order of mind and spirit, too. 
Here is a picture of one who stood in the front rank, 
as an “ anarchist.” ~ 

“She was girlhood personified. Notwithstanding 
her twenty-six years, she seemed scarcely eighteen. 
small, slender, and very graceful figure, and a voice as 
charming, silvery, and sympathetic as could be, 
heightened this illusion. It became almost a certaint 
when she began to laugh, which very often happened. 
She had the ready laugh of a girl, and laughed with so 
mach hcartiness, and so unaffectedly, that she really 
seemed a young lass of sixteen. She gave little 
thought to her appearance. She dressed in the most 
piodest manner, and perhaps did not even know what 
dress or ornament was becoming or unbecoming. But 
she had a passion for neatness, and in this was as 
punctilious as a Swiss girl. 

“She was very found of children, and was an excellent 
schoolmistress.. There was, however, another office 
that she filled even better—that of nurse. When any 
of her friends fell ill, Sophia was the first to offer her- 
self for this difficult duty, and she performed that duty 
with such gentleness, cheerfalness, and patience that 
she won the hearts of her patients for all time. Yet 
this woman, with such an innocent appearance, and 
with such a sweet and affectionate disposition, was one 
of the most dreaded members of the ‘Terrorist arty.” 
This woman perished in a horrible sallows- butchery in 
Russia a few years ago. 


The scene progressed. Sara seemed vety hoarse ; 
she cleared her throat, passed her handkerchief over 
her mouth, and suddenly a stream of blood burst from 
her lips, and she fell headlong into the arms of the 
actor who personated Duval, The curtain was rung 
down, and the audience waited tremblingly to hear 
of the poor creature's death. Then it was pronounced 
that Sara would proceed after a brief rest, so as not 
to disappoint the audience, 

When she came on again the people applauded her 
as loudly as formerly they had hissed, and the rest of 
the play wasatriumph. Madame Bernhardt had sent 
her maid for a small bladder of red ink, which she 
kept in her handkerchief, and which she bit through 
with herteeth, so as to produce the alarming efléct 
which transformed her audience. 


Q—_—___—__—_ 
° 


A MEDICAL journal devotes a whole column to 
explaining what causes cold perspiration. Any one 
who has gone up a dark alley and stepped on a dog 
would be wasting valuable time in reading it. 

— 

A conTEMPoRARY tells a story of a Chinese police- 
man “ whose name,” it says, “has been handed down 
to posterity in the Chinese Custems Medical Report.” 
That name is ‘‘ Haskar Peelah.” This, we presume, is 
good Chinese for “ Ask a Pleeceman.” 
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A BIG FROG FARM. 


“Fé: “How is it, darling, that all your letters are 
full of mistakes in spelling ?” 

She :- “ Well, you see, Lam afraid of mamma catch- 
ing me writing to you ; 80 I have to do it in-my bed- 
room, in the dark, and I can’t sce to spell right.” 

7 


Mr. Wittram Wapprnaton is the possessor of five 
or six large tracts of land on the side of the Missis- 
sippi River, a little south of St. Louis, writes a corres- 
pondent from America. Much of this land is marshy 
and swampy and unfitted for agricultural purposes. 
Many years ago Mr. Waddington conceived the idea of 
“frog farming,” and after cleaning the swamp lands 
and inclosing several hundreds of acres with a strong 
wire fence, he soon became the possessor of a huge fr 
farm. But the stock of frogs was not of the best kind, 
and he was told that the French breed was far superior 
to the volunteer stock that sprung up promiscuously 
in any and allsma!) and indifferent pools of standing 
water. . 

Convinced that he had proper facilities, he deter- 


A paysiocnomer says: “Beware of the girl that 
has black i Nees shun the girl with blue, and run from 
the girl with grey eyes.” his practically restricts the 
choice of the foolish young man to the girl with ink 
eyes, who is not warranted genuine outside of a show. 


Ee 
NOTICE. 


We wish our readers to contribute the articles under 
the heading Houpay Haunts. They must Le not less 
than 1,000 words (or a column of the paper) in length, 
and we shall pay Two Guineas for the best to hand 
every week, publishing it with the author’s name and 
address. Competitions should be marked “ Holiday 
on the envelopes. : 

‘The articles must of course be original, and the actual 
experiences of readers during holiday trips. ‘There 1s 
no reason why anybody should not try for the prize, 
for we shall not study literary style so much as good 
matter. 

We shall each week award the prize to the com- 
petition which seems to us of most general interest and 
utility. It would be well for competitors to give what 
inforination they can regarding the cost of the trips of 
which they write, . 

We do not undertake any responsibility with regard 
to the safe retarn:of unsuitable MSS., though ever, 
care will be taken to send back those with which 
stamped envelopes are enclosed. The rest will be 
destroyed. : ; 


Wee ome 20°C: 
May 9, 2491. 
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Mason Dennis O'Carnaag, late of the Qno-teenth 
Pragoon Guards, had tumbled down in the world con- 
siderably. At one period of his eventfal existence the 
ofticer had figured as a great swell; but inability to 
extract any rents from his Irish property, injudicious 
betting and speculation, had dono thei¢ work ; and, in 
consequence, the major was ceaperetaty hard up. He 
lived by coaching embryo Wolfes and Wellingtons who 
purposed going in for Sandhurst, and—the truth be 
told —winning an odd game at billiards. 

One day the major and his lady were seated at a 
fragal dinner, in a meagrely-furnished apartment of a 
l:ouse near ‘Tottenham Court Road. A pertarbed ex- 
pression had settled on the gentleman's as he 
a tattoo on the grimy tablecover, 

“ Begar, Judith,” he at length growled, “if it isn’t 
unfortunate. Just as I am on the way of luck wid me 
four new swell Pupils, whom Ithave procured through 
the interest av Giniral Fitzthunder. I must go to 
them dacently attoired. Me coat and waistcoat are 
passable, but, Sp rg: look at me braiches! The 
spoil the whote effect. I wondber where in creation 
could get a new pair.” . . 2 

“ Naw, can't yetick them anywhere, Dennis!” asked 
the dowdy BIrs. O'C. Ry 

“Tick, did ye say, Judith, dear?” exclaimed the 
major; with an amused, astic grin. “Now, jusht 
consider me ropelactty wt the tailoring prolission. 
Tick—ha! ha! ba! I cogld it wanst, anda whole 
brigade of victimoised spips haven’t t that fact, 
naithir, and won't till they get paid, which manes that 
I will always hold an affectionate place in their 
mitmories. Jusht fancy me going to Poole’s this morn- 
ing, an’ be after ordering a shute, ha! ha! All the 
same, I must get the throusers somehow.” 

“Can’t ye purchase a prisintable pair of braiches at 
a second-hand shop, Dennis ¢” 

“ Aisily, Judith, fifty pairs of braiches; but where's 
the rhino to come from ?” 

“T've got it, Dennis!” exclaimed Mra. O'Carnage, as 
she rose abruptly from a ricketty chair, and snap 
her fingers vigorously. “ Why don’t ye raise the wind 
by poppin’ yer midals?” 

“Bless ye, Judith,” onthusiastically exclaimed the 
major, “au’ it’s yersilf that’s got a hid for biz’ness. 
Bedad, and L niver thought av that!” 

“An’ moind, Dennis, when ye buy the new ones, be 
sure and make them fork out something for the ould 


pair. & 
A little Inter Major O’'Carnage marched into a pawn- 


shop; and thanded over the counter the .cherished- 


mementoes of his valorous mili service—to wit, 
three war’ medals, and the ‘Turkish Order of the 
Mejidie. On these hard-won decorations he raised the 
sum cf fifteen shillings. 

Major sor omnage quickly made his way in an 
casterly dfrection, and in due course turned iato far- 
famed Petticoat Lane. : 

A Hebrew tout at the door of a clothing establish- 
ment caught the officer by the arm, and whispered : 
“Want to buy or sell any clo! thir?” at the same 
time pushing a card into the major’s hand. The 
latter reid the business announcement printed on it, 
which ran as follows :—“ Laban & Methuselah, Cloth- 
ing Mar¥ for agl Nations.” 

“This place will do as well as any other,” solilo- 
quised the major, and he thereupon entered the shop. 
A portly Jew met him, who bowed, and politely said : 
BS Uamgiloahter. thirt” 

“I wish a sicond-hand pair of throusers. Have yea 
dacent article at, say, ten shillings §” 

“Superice to what you pay a couple of quidsh for 
in the Vest End, thir. We gets the left off ‘uns of 
‘irf the nobbiest sweilzs in the kingdom, thir, afore 
they've boen wore ‘arf a dozen timesh. Now, thir, 
excoosh me, but yer is about the thize an’ figger of 
the Look of Deptford. We've jusht unpacked a 
cousiymment of first chop, bootitalte cut strides, as 
‘ts Leen thrown aside by ‘is Gracesh an’ sent us by 
‘is wally. Like to’ave a look at ’em, thir?” 

“Well,” said Major O'Carnage, in & tone of embar- 
ressment, “1d prefer to tit ’em on.” 

~'Thirtainly, thir, come inter the back.” 

Specdily Major O’Carnage denuded himself of his 

Wincntionables, which, it nay be stated, were patched 
and very baggy in the region of the knees. Then, 
mindful of his lady’s admonition, the officer said: 
“Now, before we begin biz'niss, how much will ye 
allow for these?” 
_ Well,” said the Jew, as he caught up the inexpress- 
ites and shook his head, “ we always deals fairly, and 
makes lowance as mooch as we can, but them things 
1, very far gone. L’ll give yer ninepensh for ’em.” 

“Nineptnce be blowed!” said the major, angrily ; 
“they're surely worth eighteenpence.” 

“Well, thir, shplit the differensh, an’ make it a bob. 

f - shelled out more. we'd positively lose our 
monish,” 

ith a bad grace the major assented to the bargain. 
The Jew carried his purchase away, and then returned 
“ith a bundle of trousers of various hues, which he 
uverred had covered the limbs of the patrician Duke 
of Deptford. 5 


The major critically examined the texture and 
make-up of the garmeuts, . 
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THE MAJOR'S BARGAIN! - 


‘ivver wore such rubbish !” 


vy a me 


“Duke,-be-~blewed,? bo said, eatily 4 “ what duke 

“Shelp ne, thir, I shpeaks the truth !” responded 
ese nad? stolidly. - uw 

ajor O'Carnage tried en one’ pair. Mo, catchi 
re the voluminous “slack” at the back, seer 
that they titted beautifully. 

The major, breaking away from the Israelite's 
grasp, exhibited the ful dimensions of the _ ond 
exclaimed furiously : gracious, man, do ye 
me for another Daniel Lambert 3” 

Another pair was got into ; the officer made an un- 
successful attempt to perform the operation of 
buttoning. He hurriedly drew them off, and hissed : 
“Take them away, I’m not o spider exactly !” 

For nearly an hour Major O'Carnnge went on in this 
fashion, without being suited. Mo got out of patience. 
At last, he said: “Thit down a minute, thir. I jusht 
‘member wo've got a pair as were worn by one of the 
Ry'il Fomly, and I thinks will fit yer lovely!” 
Then calling in the tout to look after the shop during 
his absence, the Jew disappeared. 

Ina few minutes he returned with a spick-and-span 
looking pair of trousers. Assuming the air of a man 
who had solved a very difficult problem, after having 
rliprine a beers time in puazling hm brains over it, the 

pete sai ; = ut try. on these, pail aa 

espairingly, Major ©O’Carnage did as reques 
To his pee and gratification the fit was.excellent! 
The fone was compelled to admit thag, at last, he was 
satietied. 

Mo remarked, “ Well, thir, ’siderin’ their thuperi 

; Prince 


‘J Quality and the fac’ that they was worn by a Pri 


of the Ry'il blood, we niushé charge yer twelve bob 
for ’em ; we oughter for to make it fifteen.” 

The major stormed and expostulated, but the Jew 
would not yield a fiaction. At last the customer re- 
luctantly paid over the pone deducting the shilling 
agreed on as the price of his old trousers. : 

Cheerily and proudly the major, conscious of the 
improved condition of his sartorial rig-out, sauntered 
home. Entering his house, he exclaimed to his wife : 

“Judith, I’ve managed it Yi ater Don’t you 
think they’re a magnificent fit?” 

The lady delightfully exclaimed : “They look fair 
charming. Now, Dennis, did ye moind about stroikin’ 
a bargain for the old ones?” 

“They would only allow me a shilling.” 

“ Aren't they robbers and thaives, now¢” said Mrs. 
O'Carnage. 

Again the lady began admiringly to examine her 
lord’s new trousers, when she suddenly changed colour 
and emitted a slight scream. “Oh, Dennis, ye stupid 
man,” she cried, in agortised tones, “when ye bought 
eae things, didn’t ye percaive that patch on wan of the 

nees ?” 

“Patch!” dolefully gasped the major, at he exa- 
mined tho region indicated, “bedad, so there is!” 

An awful! suspicion now.welled up in the mind of 
Mrs. O’€arnage. She involuntarily shrieked, “Show 
me now the buttons that-ye fix the inds ay yer braces 
to.” * 

The perplexed major obeyed, and exhibited discs of 


several sizes, designs, and hues, in bone and metal. * 
Mrs. O'Carnage screnmed. “it’s mesilf that sewed 


on ivvery wan avthem. Oh, Denis, Denis! ye born 

imbecile! The villins have only damped and ironed 

your own braiches, an’ sowld them back to ye again /” 
Less than an hour later Major Denis O’Carnage, 


infuriated as o bull, arrived at the Jew’s shop in 
Petticoat Lane just as that worthy had put up the 
shutters. A violent scene followed. In demanding 
the return of his money the major's language was very 
violent. A huge crowd collected, and the duped officer 
was forcibly removed by two policeman. As the 
major was being pushed on, Mo sung out of his 
window : 

“Didn't yer sell the trousers to me firsht? And if 
T sold 'em back to yer, wot’s that but bishness? Wot 
law in the land, Td like ter know, is agin the transac- 
tion? Goan’ git a summinsh agin me, tell yer story 
in court, an’ wouldn’t nobody think as’ow yer wos as 
green as a six-month-old baby? Oh, not a bit!” : 

How Major O'Carnage got over the difficulty of 
procuring a new pair of trousers to meet the necessity 
above described by himself did not transpire. It 1s 
reasonable to believe, however, that the gallant officer 
has removed his august and lucrative patronage from 
the region of Petticoat Lane. 


ee 


Lone trains for ladies’ dresses will be the next 
change of fashion. So we may reckon on clean streets 
in the near future. 

ee ee 


“ Now this is one of the most delightful of mornings, 
Farmer Robinson,” said his London guest, in her en- 
thusiasm. 

“Yes, miss, it’s a very proper morning, but you 
should ’a’ been up half an hour earlier.” 

“Why, were the sunlight tints more beautiful upon 
the hills than now 9” she inquired, fearing she had missed 
an opportunity for artistic ecstasy. 

es eee *bout that; but you ought to have seen the 
rumpus Johnny had with the white-faced heifer. She 
kicked the bottom out o’ the pail and landed him t’other 
side o' the yard in # hurry.” 
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"#3 DEATH DREADFULT ~~ > >7* 9% 


Physical dissolution was ‘long as in 


painfal, = _~ + 


are entirely without gignificance. The Soh of dying, 
it is now ascertained, is absolutely free from suffering 


° 
—e 


sensation. 

Another popular fallacy about death is that mea 
alter in some way when about todie. “You think se 
now,” is often said; “you will think differently ns 
when you know that you have but’a few hours to : 
live.” This nay be true of some persons, especiall oagh. 
of the weak and unstable, of those more remar 
“ss emotions than convictions. But it is not generally 

rue. 

_ The - majority of men die just . ware 
lived. . If they have been. celiahy unjust, vicious, ate 

ey away in- ness, inju p, -Viclopsness, 
The pious may, who has adopted rercsd Follows. his 
religious observances in a- ous illines 
believes that his soul will enjoy a bli mo 4 
The infidel], in like condition, though: he regylates his 
worldly atfuirs, concerns himself not about the future, 
caring “little and doubting much whether there -be 


any. 
But though in matters of faith and character, 
man’s death is as his life, yet the manner of our life 
may have far less influence than is popularly thought 
on our closing days. Sinners may go out in pegce and 
saints in terror. The Marshal de Richelieu was one 
of the most notorious profligates of his time ; he culti- . 
vated every elegant vice of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries ; he was a paragon of unscrupu- 
lousness and debauchery. But good fortune ever 
attended him, and at ninety-two he terminated his 
disreputable existence as terminates a summer's day in = 
June. On the other hand, William Cowper, con- 
templative poet, purest, kindest, gentlest of men, whe - 
never wronged o human creature, died in the deepest, 
darkest despair. ; - 
From the scientific point of view, the parallel which 


the poets have in all ages set up between death and * 
sleep is fully justified. Sleep is temporary death, and es 
is well-nigh as unintelligible; but the fact that-we a 
give a third of our life to it divests it of awe. Kvery- Site 
one’admits that sleep—sound, dreamless, continuous “= 
sleep, is delicious, one of the greatest luxuries possib! Lee 
the restorer of peace, the soother of care, tho balm ag 
grief. It comes after the labours, anxieties, and >. 
troubles of the day, bringing-rest and -oblivion, as “oe 
death comes after the labours, anxieties, and: troubles “a 
of life. 1f sleep is thus a peaceful end of thaday's toil, = =~ 
80 kacely must its twin brother death be an equally pe 
peaceful end of hife’s weary. work. pe 

The fact is, that the dread of death springs from _ 
confusion ofthought. Some people combine the eontra- * 


dictory ideas of annihilation and consciousness, as if ~ > 
one should say “how uncomfortable it must be to feel 
that one is really annihilated.” Other people make 
another mistake. “I donot want to die” has a very 


‘different meaning from “ I dread to die.” Attachment 


to life while one is in health, useful, having objecta 
to attain, with influence and friends, ig natural. But 
is not attachment to life for life’s sake only, when old 
age has come, and vigour and helpfulness have go , 
and our future is behind us, unnatural, the result oy 
some ayaem of false teaching or a gloomy tempera- te 
ment ? 

The desire to live is natural and true; the dread of 
death is unnatural and false. Death is one of those . 
imaginary terrors which only need to be faced in order 
to be unmasked. “I remember,” says a well-known 
doctor, “though but a small boy at the time, the first 
man whio passed away before my eyes. He was ene 
tranquil, philosophic, while conscious of his doom ; 
had expected him to be terrified, to perish in agony, 
and the circumstances made an indelible impression on 
my mind. 

“T have seen the last moments of delicate, highly- 
nervous women, who would shriek at the sight of a 
spider, and who could not bear the mention of death. 
Anyone who had known them would have thought that 
their closing scenes must have been distressing. The 


longed to live in the pesinn ing: but, as they eb! 
away, and were conscious of the fact that their last 
moments were really approaching, and re- 


nunciation came tothem. Noheroof a hundred fights 
could have borne lingering illness and its end more 
serenely.” 

Wide and varied observation justifies the opinion 
that though death may seem to be our mortal foe, he 
is, perhaps, our dearest friend. How few ple, if 
they consider the question fairly, would wish to live 
their lives over again. Certainly not one in a hundred. : 
And if the idea of passing through our pilgrimage on ‘ 
this earth anew is thus distasteful, how true it must . 
be that death is in reality welcome, and something te 
look forward to. 
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TsosEt will be glad to anewer, in this page, questions of 
general interest upon household matters, so far as space 
permits. Envelopes should be rarked Home Notes. 


To Preserve Metal from Rust. A eee 
to rub over the surface a mixture formed by melting 
together equa) parts of ozokerit, paraffin, and bees- 
wax. 


Useful Cement, Fill » bottle with isingloss 


chips, and pour in as much 
i as the bottle will bold: 


The isinglass will be 
igsolved and become a jelly, and when wanted for 


use must be placed in hot water, or before the fire, to 


bring it to a fluid state. 


Good Paste for Papering. ‘aed gotaet 
fw made as follows :—To a of flour add 
gradually half a pint of cold water, and mix aes 
smooth : add a pinch of powdered alum (some | a 
pinch of powdered resin), and boil for a few minutes, 
stirring constantly. The sddition of a little brown 

ar and a few grains of corrosive sublimate will, it is 
gatd by practical chemists, preserve it for years. 


To Clean White Ostrich Feathers. °°! 


ounces 
of white soap, cut small, dissolve in four pints of water, 
rather hot, in a large basin ; make the solution into a 
lather by beating it with birch rods or wircs. Intro- 
duce the feathers, and rub well with the hands for five 
er six* minutes. After this soaping, wash in clean 
water, as hot as the hand can bear. Shake well till 
dry. (Reply to MrRanDA.) 


; ‘ Peel one pound of the finest. 
Rinbarb Jam. rhubarb and cut into pieces cf 
two inches in length, add three-quarters of a pound of 
white eugar, and the rind and juice of one lemon, the 
rind to be ent into narrow etrips.) Put all into a pe 
servis pan, and simmer gently until the rhubarb is 
ecit. take it out carefully with a silver or wooden 
rpoon. and put it into jars, then boil the syrup long 
enough. to make the jam well—say one hour—and pour 
it over the fruit. When cold, tie the jars down with a 
bladder, or gummed paper, to exclude the air. (Reply 
wo R. B.) 

Tie Right Way to Wash Windows. Eee 
right ae well as a wrong way to wash windows, Cheose 
a dy] day, or a time of day when the sun is not 
shining on them, which makes them dry streaked. 
Take a painter’s brash and dust them neice and out, 
washing all the woodwork inside before touching the 
glass. ‘This latter must be washed simply in warm 
water with a little ammonia—no soap. Use a small 
cloth, with a pointed stick to get in the corners, and 
wine aoe a cotton cloth, old and soft. Never use 
linen, which makes the glass linty, and polish with 
ecft old newspaper or tigsue paper. 


ee rinkle a piece of round of beef 
Spiced Beef. Lats common salt, and Jet it hang 
aday. Take one pound of bay salt, half a pound of 
brown sugar, half an ounce each of mace, cloves, all- 
spice, and saltpetre, and one ounce of pepper. Pound 
ail tozether, and rub well into the beef every day for 
four days. Wrap it up neatly in a cloth, and bind it 
yound frinly with tape. Place in boiling water, and 
then simmer gently, allowing half an hour to a pound. 
Take out, place between two boards just as it is, with 
very heavy weights on the top, and allow to remain for 
twelve hours. Then take out of cloth and serve. If 
preferred, this glaze may be used: Half an ounce of 
gelatine soaked for an four in a teacup of cold water, 
then melted in a little very dark brown gravy. Brush 
this, when nearly cool, over the beef. (Reply to Junie.) 


. Not one cook in twenty can 
To Broil Meat. jroit a steak perfectly. We 


are told that a beefsteak for broiling should be cut 
three-fourths of an inch thick, and put over a hot fire 
ef coal or charcoal. Quite right, but when it has 
brewned quickly, as it should, and then turned and 
browned on the other side, it remains raw in the 
middle, and if left longer the surface burns. This is 
the ex perience of the novice, who has yet to Jearn two 
things. First, that immediately after the firat brown- 
ing the fire must decrease in heat, or the meat he 
brought farther away, so that the steak may cook ten 
er twelve minutes without burning—less time will not 

k it nicely in the middle; and, second, that, like 
baked meat, the surface must be kept moist with hot 
fat. Befcre your steak is put over the hot coals (unless 
it he very well streaked with fat), cover it both sides 
with melted suet, and afterwards as it dries spread on 
a little butter or beef fat. Have ready in ahot platter 
a few epoonfuls of hot water in which the bones cut 
from the steak have been boiling, also salt and pepper. 
When the steak is done lay it on the platter and keep 
it hot for five minutes, turning it once in a time ; thus 
you wil] have both good steak and good gravy. 


Ree 


To Clean Gilt Ornaments, Mike® toe 
nide of potassium, apply with a stiff brash, and well 
wash it off afterwards with water, using # softer 
brash ; dry with a eloth or in boxwood saw: ust. 


Creamed Parsnips. Poil and V aionsaed 
after spreading each slice with butter, lay in a vege- 
table dish, and pour over them a white sauce 
of acup of boiling milk cooked until thick with two 
spoonfuls of flour and one of butter: pepper and salt 


to taste. 
‘ a 
How to Wash Chamois Leather. Max Su 
tion of soda and warm water. Rub plenty of soft soap 
into the leather, put into the soda and water, and let 
it remain in soak for two hours, then rub well until 
quite clean. Rinse thoroughly in a weak solution of 
soda and yellow soap in warn water, but not in water 
alone, or else it will dry hard. After rinsing, wring it 
well in a rough towel and dry quickly, then pull it 
about and crush it well until soft. (Reply to Uxa.) 


. 5 ,, Take shin or leg of beef, cut it 
Vinegai Stew. into slices or poces of two or 
three ounces each ; dip it in good vinegar, and with or 
without onions, or any other flavouring or vegetable 
substances, put it in a stew-pan, and, without water. 
Let it stand on a stew-hearth or by a slow fire for four 
or six hours, when it will be thoroughly done, will 
have yiclded plenty of gravy, and be perfectly tender. 
Great care must be taken that the beat is sufficiently 
moderate. Leg or shin of beef makes the richest and 
most nutritious stew, aml may be had at a low price; 
but any uther meat or fish may be so dressed. 


How To Salt Meat. aT ae Soa of 


sugar, and four ounces of saltpetre, boiled with four 
allons of water, skimmed, and aliow to cool. This 
orms a very strong pickle, which will preserve any 
meat completely immersed in it. To effect this either 
a heavy board or flat stone mast be laid upon the 
meat. The same pickle may be used repeatedly, 
provided it be boiled up occasionally with additional 
salt to restore its strength. By boiling, the aibumen, 
which would cause the pickle to anol is coagulated, 
and rises in the form of scum, which must be carefully 


removed. 
p Take one pound and a half of 
Seotch Bun. washed ad dried currants, one 
pound of stoned raisins, half a und of blanched 
almonds, half a pound of cunileel “eranas pecl, two 
ounces of sugar, and a pound and a quarter of baker’s 
dough of the. first quality; add sufficient ginger, 
cinnamon, and allspice. Mix twelve ounces of frésh 
butter with the dough, roll it out tolerably thick, 
spread the fruit over it so that it may be nearly an 
inch thick, fold the dough round it, slightly flatten the 
top. make the bun with a fork, brush it over with the 
white of an egg and milk, and bake it in a moderately 


brisk oven. 

; Potatoes vary ver 
HIow to Cook a Potato. seattle: ie nally. 
Some potatoes are best boiled, and some ste F 
some do best cooked in their skins, and some require 
peeling first ; some cook in twenty minutes, some in 
thirty ; some will only bake. As a general rule, it is 
more economical to boil potatoes in their skins; but 
they must be boiled gently, and the water strained off 
directly they are done, for if they break in the water 
there is great waste. The skins must be carefully 
scrubbed quite clean before they are boiled. When 

tatoes are very cid they acquire an unpleasant taste 
vf boiled in their skins. They must never boil hard, 
and are best put into cold water with plenty of salt 
in. New potatoes are put into boiling water; they 
take longer to boil than old potatoes. Potatoes take 
longer to steam than to boil. They take about an 
hour to bake. To see if they are done run a fork in. 


> fe +. The true Norfolk dam 
‘ uifolk Dumplings. jing is made with ara 
and boiled or steamed. The orthodox Norfolk fashion 
is to serve it beforc the meat with gravy. Here is an 
approved Norfolk recipe for the gravy :—Dredge the 
roast with flour during the last half-hour, and brown 
it well before a lot fire. When it is taken up, pour 
some of the fat cut of the dripping-pan, and set the 

an over the fire. Add about a tablespoonful of boil- 
nz water, and serve at once in a sauce-boat. The 
roast may be neat or fowl. Goose gravy is esteemed 
asa special dainty. For the dumplings, take bread, 
dough made with yeast, and knead it thoroughly 
and well. Make up balls without any cracks, and 
all of precisely the same size. Let them stand an 
hour cr so before they are cooked, as by this means 
acrust is formed outside which prevents the water 
from getting in. Have a large saucepan of boilin 
water, drop the dumplings in one by one, put the li 
on, and on no account lift it again until the duniplings 
are ready to take up. A dumpling weighing just under 
six ounces takes exactly twenty minutes to boil. 
Should the dinner not be ready when the dumplings 
are, the expeepan should be gently drawn to the ide 
of the fire, and there left covered ; or, if the dumplings 
are dished, they shou!d be put cn o hot dish beforet 
fire, and not covered. 
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- O The method em- 

Fo Clean Silk Gowns. yroyet by cleaners 
is to sponge the outside of the dress with a strong and 
cold infusion of black tea’ The dress should after. 
wards be ironed on the wrong side. (Reply to Ansmm) 


To Take Mould Out of Linen, Geta 


much 
spirits of salt as may be requi ut into a large 

or basin. Dip the parts canine ith the iro: 

into the spirits, take it out instantly, and put it into 
boi. water ; rinse in cold water to get the spirits 


out. (Reply to Brrsy.) 
° ° Boil a quarter of a of 
Rice with Cheese, Boil a quarter of s pound of 
salt ; drain it, toss it up ina stew-pan with two ounces 
of fresh butter and a pinch of cayenne pepper. Puta 
quarter of the rice on a hot dish, strew over it equally 
an ounce of grated Parmesan cheese, then put another 
portion of rice and cheese until all is used. Serve im- 


mediately. . 
4 When eggs are plentiful, boil 
Pickled Eg 98 four or five dozen a &@ capacious 
saucepan, until they become quite hard. After removing 
the shells, lay the eggs carefully in large-mouthed jars 
and pour over them scalding vinegar well seasoned 
with pepper, allspice, whole ginger, and a few cloves 
of lic. When cold, they should be ticd down closely 
with a bladder, and in # month are fit for use. 
thus pickled are a relishing accompaniment to 
meat. N.B.—To boil eggs really hard requires two or 


three hours at least. 
One pound of four (or half a 

Bedford Cakes. decd. of flour and half a 
pound of ground rice), one and a quarter saltspoonfuls of 
soda, and one and a quarter salts nsfuls of tartaric 
acid, or quarter of an ounce of baking powder, two salt- 
gpotastuls of ginger, rub well together with two 
ounces of butter, six ounces of suyar, six ounces of 
currants, three-eighths of a pint of milk, and a |: 
egg, or two small ones. Grease slightly a sheet of tin, 
and drop the mixture on in about eighteen bita, 
leaving room to sp ; bake in a hot oven twenty 
minutes, Put ina tin box, as soon as baked. 


. : ae, Salt a toothl 
Salt for Toilet Purposes. Sowder is better 


than almost anything that can be bought. It keeps 
the teeth brilliantly white, and the gums hard and 
rosy. The salt for this purpose should be very finely 
pulverised. If after having a tooth extracted the 
mouth be filled with salt and water, it will allay the 
danger of having hoemorrhage. If the feet are tired 
or painful after long standing, great relief can be had 
by bathing them in salt water. A handful of salt tos 
gallon of water is the right proportion. Have the 
water as hot as can be comfortably borne. Immerse 
the fect and throw the water over the legs as far as 
the knees with the hands. When the water becomes 
too cool, rab briskly with ao flesh towel. ‘This method 
if used night and morning, will prove most beneficial 
for the feet. 
ig 9 can be removed from 
Grease Stains. carpets by mixing balf a wine- 
glassful of fuller’s earth and the saine quantity of 
magnesia with boiling water, and putting it hot on 
the grease spots. It must be left to a and then 
erased off. Benzine is also good, anfl, if the stains 
are recent, a hot iron and brown paper will take them 
out generally. On leather apply benzine, and 
rub over with the whisked white of an ogg To take 
stains of grease from marble is rather icult, for if 
the grease has remained on long the stain will be 
removed, but not without injuring the polish of the 
marble. However, the following is very good :—Make 
a paste with fuller’s earth and benzine, lay it on 
thickly, and leave it for twelve hours, then wash off 
with warm water. Stains of oil on lamp globes can 
be removed by rubbing the stains with spirits of salts, 
and then afterwards washing the globes with warm 


water. 
* _.. The best covering for these 

Kitehen Floors. ii pe found to be strips of 
cilcloth, as they can easily be kept clean. Cocoanut 
matting looks very well, and answers the pu 
where there is a garden in which it cau be en. 
The oilcloth should be washed with luke-warm or cold 
water, never with hot, as the paint is liable to come 
of An oilcloth with the pattern stamped right 
through will be found the most serviceable, as it will 
not look patchy when it begins to wear out. The 
following is a good recipe for scouring the 
etc., and keeping them o good colour :—Three parts o 
sand, two parts of soft soap, one rt of lime. A little 
of this mixture should be well rabbed into the 
with @ scrubbing brush, and then they rhould be 
washed with clean water and rubbed dry. The tables 
can be scoured in the same way, and a good plan to 
keep them clean is to have triangles of wood made, on 
which to rest the saucepans and kettles, and _ so to do 
away with the objectionable habit of having dirty 
pieces of paper !ying about. 
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WHAT CAN WE TELL 
YOU? 


Tura number of - Pearson's Weekly should be on sale 
at all newsagents and booksellers on Monday, May 
4th. Monday will in’ future be the day of publica- 
tion. 


Tire anagrams received im competition for the £25 
cycle are being looked over. The award will be 
published in our next issue. 


aa we were reading the proofs of this issue, we 
noticed that a particular word aix letters in length, 
speils the same backwards and forwards, To each 
of the twenty-five readers who first inform us which 
word this is, we will forward one of our gold-plated 
pencil-casea. We do not in the least suppose that 
there is any other word in this number containing 
us many or more letters, and possessing the same 
peculiarity. Lf there is, our offer is duplicated. 


Wext wock we shall publish the word which wins the 
guinea offered in our last issue for the lopgest in 
which no fetter occurs more than once. 


ff. M. thus vindicates the fair fame of his native 


land :—“ You had an article recently called Furnt- 
TURE IN Loom, the contributor of which finished 


. up by asking, ‘Can any country on earth, except: 
_ California, bring forth such a record as this!’ I 


should rather say so. I bappened to be in the 
country a short time ago, and stopped one night at 
a village where some men were unloading a con- 
signment of nails) Through some carelessness one 
a the boxes broke open, scattering the nails about 
the ground. As it was getting dark they had to 
leave a good many where they had fallen, and, would 
you believe it, in the morning when we went out, 
they had grown to good-sized crowbars, and I’ve no 
<loubt, if left there for a week or two, they would 
have developed into fair railway lines. rather 
imagine that takes the shine out of California. I 
late those American fellows to think that they can 
do everything better than we can."——————In 
the gentle art of |—we mean exaggerating—it is 
perfectly cvident that the old countey is still able 
to hold 1ts own. 


MI. M.— Yes, it will be as well to say something about 
the cost of any holiday expedition which you intend 
to write up for IfoLupay Haunrs Competition. We 

-want these experiences to be a guide to our readers 
“~jn_ the selection of their holiday resorts, and in 
order that this may be the case, it is of course 
-esgentia: ‘hat information as to the expenditure 
entailed hy any particular trip should be given. 
‘The very interesting description of . Honfleur, for 
~instance, with which Mr. Dowie carries off: this 
week's prize, would have lost much of its value if it 
*had been without the facts he gives regarding the 
cost of avisit there. So far as your remarks as to the 
-restriction of length are concerned, we do not wish 
-to-absolutely tie our readers down to a limit of 
athousand words. We stated this length because we 
thought that a column would, as arule, be enovgh 
space to devote to this feature, and the two guincas 
which we offer the successful, competitor is the rate 
fer column at which we pay for accepted matter. 
f.any reader finds it hard to confine his matter 
within this ial he is quite at liberty to go beyond 
it, 80 long as he does not exceed too far. 


-d. TY. K. asks: Which British paper has the smallest 


hes 
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circulation ? There are some matters into 
which it does not do to enquire too closely, and this 

is onc of them, We have heard rumaurs of certain 
trade publications of which just sufficient copies are 
printed to erable one to be sent to every firm which 
uses their influential cMunmns as an advertising 
smedium, Theie circulations are naturally vory 
limited. 
Wayeory sends the following from Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba :—“dn one of your earlier issues you offered a 
prize to the reader with the greatest number of 
naines, The winner was able to boast of a goodly 
string, but I doubt if there are many instances on 
record where whole families are more ‘much-named ’ 
than in the following two casea, Thereis a family in 
Athens, Georgi: US, consisting of seven members. 
‘The first, a girl, is named Mary Magalina Mandy 
Mectum Elizabeth Betsy Polly Mack Barrett. The 
second and third; also lasses, are named respectively 
Alice Georgina JAnn Yorena Barrett, and Mattie 
Francis Anna Tranna Barrett. The fourth child is 
a fine healthy boy, who does not seem to be any the 
worse for Iz superiluity of names. He is calied 
Thomas Lmory Wilson Seper Walker Buster Barrett. 
The fourth girl and fifth child is named Ethie Bozma 

_ Mondenay Virginia Barrett. 
girl, is ‘Vittie Cone Custon Estelle Liniment Ettlo 
siduler Durrett. The seventh is but recently born 
nod has not yet been named, but the parents, with 
the assistance of several professors and a biographical 
3flictionary, hope soon to announce to the outside 


The sixth, another 


2 workl Gis uames by which itis to be known. The 
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other family is one of German extraction, by name 
er, and residing in Ganada. Ip this familythere 
ve members, all grown to years of maturity. 

The first, secorffl, and third are all boys, who are thus 
extensively nained :—The first—Wilhelm Theodor 
Adolf Franz Joachim Zeager; the second—Johann 
August Karl Hermann Adalbert Zoager ; and the 
third—Felix Wolf ang Friedrich Gustav Ludw 
Martin Zeager. The ourth is a girl, and is nam 
Emile Agatha Maria Ignaz Diefen Zeager. The 
fifth and last isa boy. In this caso the parents out- 
did all their previous efforta, and it is just possible 
the want of names is the real cause that a sixth 
was not born to them. No. 5 was named Hendrick 
Leopold Danz Rudolf Georg Andreas Oscar Zeager. 
Perhaps some one of your many readers might know 
of some parallel case to these. If so, I’m sure 
many, as well as myself, would like much to hear 
of it. - 

Apropos of the reply in our last number as to the 
dangers of nicotine G. Q. writes:—“I knew a 
case in which two children of a farmer, respectively 
six and eight yoars of age, were killed in half an hour 
through blowing bubbles with an old clay pipe 
which their father had smoked with perfect safety 
an hour or two before. . During sone toxological ex- 
periments I teated a statement which Ihadseen. Take 
a clean handkerchief while smoking a cigar, and blow 
all the smoke through it; when the cigar is finished, 

: pone over the spot, th ‘whieh smoke has: 
peen passed, and which will now be a dark brown 

colour, some boiling water, and let, it stand for 
ten minutes. Then evaporate the solution till there. 
is only half a.teaspoonful left. This. administered 
to a cat will kill it. I gave half the solution, and 
the cat died of coma about an hour afterwards.” 


H. R.—Your information as to the ex-Premier's likes 
and dislikes is woefully inaccurate. Far from re- 
senting the publication of the article on his private 
slang, Mr. Gladstone was much interested in it. As 
you are ao very rude, wo have taken the trouble to 
reproduce here, for your special benefit, @ post-card 
which we received from Mr. Gladstone's daughter, 


Mrs. Drew (who secms to share her distinguished 
father’s partiality for this method of communica- 
tion), acknowledging the receipt of a few copies 
which we sent to Hawarden when we heard, through 
@ correspondent, that they would be acceptable. 


W. J. H. writes :—In yout issue of the 25th, you have 
a column about Prepictions ConcgRNING GREAT 
Men, one of whom is Cardinal Morton, Archbishop 
of Canterbury. In the town of Guildford, there isa 
tradition of another Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Archbishop Abbott, a native of the town. It was 
predicted to his mother, that if on dipping her pail 
in the river, close to which she lived, she should 
catch & pike, her son would become a great man. 
This the woman did, and to her surprise caught a 
pike, and to this day you may see at the hospital 
which the Archbishop founded, a picture of his 
mother catching the tish. 


Crescendo.—So far ag sis humanly possible we 
endeavour to arrange that the sale of Pearson's 
Weekly shall commence at the same time all over 
the Kingdom. But of course we cannot obviate the 
fuct that readers in quite out-of-the-way places have 
no great chance of gaining one of the pencil-cases we 
offer to the first detectors of peculiarities in almost 
every issue. And it is, so far as _we can gee, equall 
impossible to draw any line which shall give suc 
remote subscribers an equal chance with others 
dwelling in moro central districts. We have set 
a more difficult task this week, and this will make 
matters better for them. That “s” upside down was 
ultogethor too simple. We had so many thousands 
of correct applications, that you would think we 
were drawing the long bow if we stated the number. 


Guanavon sends tho following spirited defence of the 
genius of his countrymen :—“ Under the heading, 
Were our PRoMInent Mzn were Dory, I find that 
Wales—‘ poor little Wales’—has been apportioned 
the low figure of 1 in 58,600. You take, for a cri- 
terion, a biographical dictionary, to which I take 
exception. I say that, in consequence of the nume- 
rous Kisteddfods and literary mectings held in 
Wales, the Welsh will compare most favourably with 
any other division of the kingdom ; but that, in con- 
sequence of the exclusiveness of the Welsh language, 


ie lt 


dine Jee Michael’ Geese ee 
ne 
Deaution of the ‘ Mabinogion,’ 4 Arnold to 


teach Englishmen their indebtedness te Celtic litera- - 


ture, and a Gray to translate a few g from ‘the 
vast literature of the Cyury, yet a few Welsh 
authors’ names are known to Now and 
again a Lewis Morris sings in. ard 
so becomes known to all lite ¢ but 


it is an open question whether his notes are ‘purer 
and clearer’ than those of his monoglot Welsh feilow- 
bards, Although their names will never - in 
any English biographical dictionary, Wales has also 
her biographical dictionaries, which, in justice, should 
be consulted. The same exclusiveness of 
hinders Welsh musicians and divines from bei 
oe On ante Youth dete books that have been 
translated into English have invariably heen highly 
praised by English reviewers. Principal Edwards, 
of Aberystwyth, uses the English language, and has 
aieatned European renown. His father, the late 
Dr. Lewis Edwards, quite as clever, confined himself 
to the Welsh, and is unknown outside Wales.” 
= Our haga os contention is just 
enongh. But what is a poor lishman, 
eduention in the tongue of the meer bis been 
entirely negliccted, to dot 


INTERESTED says :—“ Why does not HicHLANpsE, whe 
prey yee ape had a rca WW. Bimseolt his 
other friends co’ not get ona, fellow .my 
example when  travellin e Every week Itay 
six 2, W's, and when in tite train (f travel a great 
deal),-I often come across some one who has no paper 
to read. I offer one of my P. IW.’s, w it is need- 
less to say, is gratefully accepted, and in manner 
a great deal of pleasure is given at a very small cost.” 
—-—We wonder how many readers will be 
saying to themselves, “Oh, that’s made up?” It 
isn't made up at all, but is just one of the very many 
proofs of appreciation that we are 
ceiving. It is perhaps scarcely necessary to 
we have every confidence in recom 
RESTED'S methods to the most serious i 
of our other readers. 


C. J. C. sends this interesting account of Spek 
woman's escape from death with her child :—“ 
noticed in a recent issue an account of an inverted 
ship, which leads me to inform you of an accident 
which occurred on the Humber, a few miles from 
Hull, not more than four or five years ago. A barge 
was going up the river laden with a cargo of ti 
ber. She appears to have got a little out of 
course and touched on the edge of what is known as 
the Whitton Sand, a very dangerous Imme- 
diately she did so, the vessel turned completely 
over, with the result that the captain and hi 
were thrown into the water and dro 
wife.and two children were below in the 
the time, and of course were ¢uppesed:: 
drowned. However, some hours: after, 
sent to save the cargo and try and right the. 
and when they had becn at work some ti 
amazed to hear someone knocking in 
the vessel, The vessel was then lowed 
a hole cut in her bottom, and through this hole they 
dragged the captain’s wife and his two children, 
one of the latter having ofly just died in its mother’s 
arms. This woman had been for seventeen hours 
underneath the vessel, standing with the water up 
to her mouth, and holding two children im her arms. 
The Way she heard the men outside was, by their 
rattling the chains which secured the of tim- 
ber. Ican vouch for the truth of. this, as I saw the 

- vessel with my own eyes. The woman js still alive, 
and the surviving child also. Both of them are at 
present living in Leeds.” : 
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We find the space at disposal in this page for answering 
queries insufficient, and will therefore gladly reply by post 
fo those rcaders who care to enclose stamped envelapes with 
their letters of enquiry. All general enquiries will be 
ansivered. Legal and medical advice we cannet give. 


POSTAL RATES. 


Pearson's Weekly will be sent direct from the offices 
post free, to any country within the Postal Union, e& 
the following rates, prepaid :— 


One Year......scccorscoeee 
Half Year .. 
Three Months..... nase 


Postage (at book rates) boing a penny a copy. 
Offices: Tomple Chambers, London, EQ 
Back Numbers more than a Month old, 3d. each. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR AUSTRALASIA: 


Messrs. R.A. THOMPSON & Co., Sydney & Melbourne. 
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please write to LEWIS'S, in Market Strest, maa 
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ANY LENGTH CUT at 4 
WHOLESALE PRICE. 
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NUT SOLD, BUT GIVEN AWAY. 
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J. THEOBALD & CO. (Established ¢ 
Kensington, W. Address all i 
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